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PASTORALIA 
The Church and the Recreational Needs of the Young 


In view of the facts set forth in previous papers, the conclusion 
that some systematic provision for suitable recreation and entertain- 
ment of our young people must be made in order to safeguard them 
against perversion seems to be inevitable. Recreation they must 
have; but the recreation supplied in a commercial way is fraught 
with imminent danger to both their physical health and their moral 
welfare. Moreover they are utterly unable to seek out for them- 
selves proper forms of recreation or to organize their own play. 
This might at first blush seem a strange contention and one that will 
be challenged by many. Nothing, it will be argued, is easier than 
play. Leave the young to themselves in their leisure hours and 
they will discover for themselves the best way to amuse themselves. 
Play need not be taught. It comes without effort. Even the child 
plays spontaneously. Consequently, we need not be concerned with 
the leisure of our young people. They will without instruction turn 
it to recreational and beneficent uses. They will make it a time of 
true joy and genuine happiness. 

As a matter of fact that is exactly what we would think. But 
careful observation has proved that therein we are wofully wrong. 
Children left to themselves will be greatly at loss what to play. 
Much of their time will be spent in idleness. They lack resource- 
fulness and never invent of themselves new forms of play. There 
are certain games which they have learned by tradition and which 
in most cases they learn from their elders or from playmates 
instructed by adults. A crowd of children abandoned to their own 
devices would be of a truly pathetic helplessness, Even in its play 
activities the child needs direction and help. 


1 What becomes of leisure when it is not intelligently organized may be learned 
from Dr. John M. Cooper. Speaking of the considerable amount of leisure at 
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A gathering of growing boys and girls, and even of young men 
and women of adolescent age, is equally helpless as far as recre- 
tion and entertainment are concerned. Unless by some happy acci- 
dent there is one among them who is the life of the party the affair 
becomes a very dull matter. Those who have arranged such parties 
know how difficult it is to get all interested and to provide some 
thing for the various tastes and dispositions. To organize recreation 
for a crowd requires considerable psychological insight, a wide 
knowledge of prevalent forms of play, an uncommon talent of 
leadership, a high degree of tact and much innate or acquired 
sympathy. If there is no person present who possesses these quali- 
fications, the entertainment will lag or degenerate, and it will be 


the command of the American child he asks himself this question: “What does 
he do with all his leisure time ?” The answer is as follows: “First, a surpris- 
ingly high proportion of leisure time is spent in idleness—neither play nor work, 
but plain loafing and dawdling. . . . Our children in congested cities have 
not only lost most of their play space. They have also lost much of their play 
spirit and play traditions. Many of them do not know games to play. Secondly, 
a comparatively small amount of time is spent in active, vigorous outdoor play, 
Thirdly, a correspondingly large amount of time is spent in passive recreation, 
such as reading, chatting, and attending the movies. . . . Any educator or 
social worker familiar with the close relations between leisure time activities or 
inactivity on the one hand, and delinquency, health, and moral education on the 
other, will instantly realize the obvious implications of the foregoing facts, And 
we have not touched at all upon the recreational activities or inactivities of the 
boy and girl of middle or late adolescence who has passed out of the school into 
industry. It is manifest that there is no simple ready-made solution of the 
leisure time problem. Nor can it be left to solve itself. Church, home, school, 
welfare agencies, the city—each must do its share, and must work shoulder to 
shoulder. The solution is an all-community task.” (Too Much Club? in The 
Catholic Charities Review, April, 1923.) 


The helplessness of children with regard to play is attested to by others. 
Thus Mr. E. B. Mero: “The play organizer is the most important element in a 
successful playground. A good equipment serves as a sort of advertisement to 
draw the children to the ground, but the attendance of the children and the 
good results obtained will depend one hundred fold more on the ability to interest 
the children and organize their activities than it will on the best equipment. 
Vacant spaces or equipped playgrounds without a play organizer become seats 
of disorder and noise against which the whole neighborhood soon rebels. They 
fail utterly to secure organization in games and sports, to train through compett- 
tion, and codperation in the spirit of sportsmanship.” (Quoted in Social Aspects 
of Education, by Irving King, Ph.D.; New York, The Macmillan Company.) 


Here is another witness. “An unsupervised playground,” writes Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, “is nominally free; in reality it is controlled by the strongest 
and most vicious element in the crowd. It is a dangerous place for girls and 
small children; it can be converted from a direct source of evil to a source of 
benefit by having someone put jn authority, who will see that the ground is used 
for the purpose for which it was intended—that the older boys have their place 
and the smaller children theirs, and that each group is free within its own 
limits. No large company of people can be free without control of this kind.” 
(A Philosophy of Play.) And it may be added, if there can be no freedom, 
still less can there be real codperation without some kind of beneficent control. 
Where there is no such inspiration and initiative the common activities wi 
vickly break up and the forms of recreation indulged in drift to lower levels. 
This applies to the recreation center for adults as well as to the playground for 
children. 
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dificult to induce those who came once to attend again. That is 
why so few clubs and societies flourish. A recreation center where 
proper direction is wanting will in a short time be deserted. In 
response to such needs the professional play director has evolved, 
equipped with the necessary training and knowledge to organize 
recreation for a social gathering which without him would be com- 
pletely stranded and sadly bored.’ 


STANDARDS OF RECREATION 


It goes without saying that the recreation which the Church pro- 
vides must be of the highest type. Gradually it must set the standard 
for all the amusements of the whole community. It would be fatal 
if for the justification of doubtful pleasures one could appeal to 
Church practice and sanction. Some who run entertainments merely 
for the sake of revenue co not give sufficient thought to this 
important point. They may unwittingly contribute to a lowering 
of recreational standards in the community. 

The amusements that are arranged under Church auspices must 
possess the following characteristics. They must be truly recreative,* 
educational* and spiritual.° (Footnotes 4 and 5 on page 340.) 


2Rightly Dr. Gulick remarks: “The community is relatively safe from 
moral disaster as long as the young people play and dance in the presence of 
their elders; but society is in danger whenever the young go off by themselves 
unsupervised, for then the control which is inevitable will be in the hands of 
the unexperienced or even of the vicious.” (L. c.) This should be seriously 
pondered. We may be loath to utilize the Church and school buildings for 
recreational purposes, but it is infinitely better to have our young people in the 
neighborhood of the Church than to allow them to drift far away from the home 
in their quest of recreation and amusement. Our schools could easily be made 
recreational centers and thus serve an excellent purpose even in those hours 
when they are not used for educational ends. There is no desecration or profa- 
nation in such employment of our ecclesiastical edifices. Anything that keeps 
our young people out of harm’s way and free from the contamination of the 
world is in harmony with the exalted purpose of our religious buildings. With 
tegard to this question some are of an exaggerated squeamishness. But after 
all the living temples of the Holy Ghost are more valuable than material edifices, 
and it is more important to preserve these living temples from profanation than 
to save our ecclesiastical buildings from wear and tear. I think that is the way 
the Lord would look at it. We see no valid objection to the suggestion of Dr. 
Gulick, who recommends that the churches generously offer their available space 
for recreational purposes. ‘“The church,” he says, “may help in meeting the 
play situation. When it throws open the gates of its beautiful grounds in order 
that within the enclosure the people and children of the neighborhood may have 
opportunities to play, this action will stand as a symbol of the relationship of 
religion to life.” (ZL. c.) Here are opportunities worth contemplating. But, 
of course, if the church property is to be used in this manner, it is important 
that the recreation enjoyed in the shadow of the sanctuary be properly organized 
and supervised. 

8“The first of these general principles which should guide us in deciding 
what social pleasures a Christian civilized society can afford to tolerate is that 
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Recreation of this character will be an influence for good. It 
will neither alienate the young people from Church nor inspire them 
with a loathing for work; it will bring them together and promote 
among them a truly social spirit; it will tend to unify and to render 
the congregation more compact. It will revive the old idea that the 
parish really is an enlarged family in which exists a very compre- 
hensive community of interests. 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-RECREATION 


At a certain age the desire for co-recreation arises. This in itself is 
nothing to be frowned upon or to be horrified at. It is quite natural, 


pleasure should always be recreative. That is, social pleasures should be 
such as to build up body and mind. They should rest, restore, recreate. . . . 
There is an abundanc< of simple pleasures which restore and energize both body 
and mind.” (Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D., The Reconstruction of Religion. A 
Sociological View; New York, The Macmillan Company.) And similarly Mr. 
Joseph Henry Crooker: “But the important consideration is this: To provide 
a recreation that really creates! Here is the mischief of many cheap amuse- 
ments: They destroy and degrade, instead of bringing peace and recuperation.” 
(The Church of Today; Boston, The Pilgrim Press.) 


4“This brings out the third principle by which we should judge social pleas- 
ures and amusements, and that is that they should be educational. . . . Unless 
pleasures and amusements socialize, develop higher intelligence and character in 
individuals, they easily become dangerous to higher social values. Some may 
say that if all social pleasures and amusements were educative, they would lose 
their recreational value, but this is not so. Plainly, athletics, games, music, the 
drama, and all other legitimate amusements may be morally educative and yet 
at the same time highly recreational.” (Dr. C. A. Ellwood, J. c.) 


5“This brings us to the fourth principle which should guide us in the selec- 
tion of social pleasures, that they should be spiritual; that is, they should not be 
merely sensual or animal, but the higher mental and social elements should 
dominate in them.” (Dr. C. A. Ellwood, I. c.) 


The organization of leisure as proposed by Dr. A. Haettenschwiller follows 
nearly the same lines. According to his ideas the leisure of our young people 
should be systematically employed: (1) To build up the body by physical exer- 
cise, athletics, open air sports, hiking and scouting. This in harmony with the 
old adage: Mens sana in corpore sano, He warns, however, against excesses in 
this respect which will actually endanger health and lead to the neglect of higher 
interests. Perhaps there is among us a slight tendency to overdo the cult of the 
body to the detriment of character and intellectual caine. (2) To improve the 
mind by exploiting the numerous cultural opportunities that are so readily 
accessible in our days. We mention the participation in extension courses; the 
study of languages, drawing, painting and other arts, all of which besides enrich- 
ing the mind have a decided recreational value; the attendance at instructive 
lectures; the frequentation of libraries and reading rooms; well-conducted visits 
to museums, factories and public institutions; visits of this kind can be made 
very attractive and fruitful. The cultivation of a hobby of some kind is produc 
tive of much good; it will fill up many empty and idle hours that otherwise 
would be wasted and turned to evil uses. A hobby in the life of many a man 
has been a saving grace, that has kept him out of mischief, filled him with 
intense joy and contentment and kept his faculties keen and alert. Every man 
should be an amateur of some kind. (3) To cultivate the emotional side of 
human nature. This is done by the practice of music and singing and by 
dramatic representations. It can be accomplished also by interesting the young 
in charitable and social activities. The appeal to the young for cooperation 
will usually meet with a very generous response. (Cfr.: Fretzeit-Fuersorge.) 
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because nature for a definite purpose has placed in the sexes a funda- 
mental and powerful attraction for each other, which for a time 
remains latent, but at a certain stage of development begins to 
assert itself. Educationally it is of supreme importance that the 
sex interest be not prematurely aroused nor that it be overstimu- 
lated. Still a comprehensive recreational programme must take the 
existence of this potent factor into account and make provision for 
the co-recreational needs of our young people. Here we may again 
say that if the sex interest is not duly recognized and provided for 
in a decent and legitimate manner, it will be exploited commercially 
in an excessive and improper fashion.° 

The most frequent and popular form of co-recreation is dancing. 
We must face the fact that dancing cannot be abolished; it seems 
to be based on very deep-seated human tendencies and psychological 
dispositions.” All that can be done is to make sure that this form 
of co-recreation is indulged in under proper supervision and with 
appropriate and effective safeguards. When this is done the possi- 
bility of harm becomes remote and considerable good may result. A 


pharisaical attitude in this matter is calculated to be the cause of 
great mischief. The frequentation of public dance halls is surely 
one of the causes of hasty and of mixed marriages. Dances under 


¢“Play must be in line with our instincts or predispositions. The sex 
instinct is powerful and universal; it requires no education to develop it and 
it costs very little to arouse it. Hence the appeal to this instinct is the most 
profitable form of commercialized play. Of this fact full advantage is taken 
by the theater and in recent times by literature. This commercialization of 
sex suggestion and display is intolerable.” (Edward Cary Hayes, Ph.D., Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sociology; New York, D. Appleton and Company.) Dr. 
John M. Cooper also calls attention to this ubiquitous phenomenon: “In the 
high school years there dawns, as we might expect, an increasing interest in 
co-recreation, particularly in dancing.” (L. c.) 
™We adduce some testimonies in favor of dancing as a form of recreation. 
“Dancing satisfies the gregarious impulses and the desire for co-recreation. It 
has too a constructive social value inasmuch as it leads the way to marriage 
and homemaking.” (The Public Dance Hall as the College Boy sees it, in The 
Catholic Charities Review, Feb., 1921.) “Last but not least of the recreations 
of the community center is dancing. When kept within normal bounds and 
propriety it is an ideal recreation. The rhythm of music and motion make even 
the present as well as the past fade away. It, too, is a creature comfort ordained 
by the Creator to be used and not abused, to be, like the rest, a stepping stone 
to higher things. Hence dancing in itself is good and not, as some may opine, 
the work of the devil. It teaches beauty of rhythm as perhaps nothing else 
does, and it is not surprising that from the earliest days it has at times been 
used in the direct service of religion. In measured stateliness it has become 
an act of worship, and so it was that the Jews danced before the Ark of the 
Holy of Holies; so in Spain children dance before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Thus religion has contributed to what is best in dancing, which is, as we have 
said, eminently recreational.” (Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., The Recreational 
Value of Religion, in The American Jougal of Sociology, January, 1920.) 
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ecclesiastical auspices, to a considerable degree, may remedy this 
evii.® 

Restrictive measures alone will not solve the problem. Some 
thing constructive must be done. The evils of dancing lie chiefly 
in the environment and the surrounding moral atmosphere: instead 


of being degrading and suggestive, they can be made to be uplifting 
and restraining. This desirable result will be achieved through the 
presence of persons of good moral character, principally of the 
parents or other near relatives, or at least of respected members of 
the community. Such presence, without being really obtrusive, will 
act as a wholesome restraint upon the younger generation and make 
for outward discipline and external respectability. Under such cir- 
cumstances abuses cannot spring up, or if they do crop out will be 
speedily done away with. But if the young people are entirely left 
to themselves, the worst kind of evils are likely to creep in; the 
moral tone is bound to sink, for in that case the frivolous and the 
evilminded will set the pace for the others who quickly fall in with 
the rest in order not to appear singular. Dancing in presence of 
persons of high moral standards will be divested of those obnoxious 
features which have brought upon it so much disrepute and 
discredit.® 


8 Of course, if a dance is given under religious auspices the utmost care must 
be exercised that no improprieties occur. Conscientious and adequate super- 
vision must be maintained throughout the whole duration of the entertainment; 
suspicious elements must be barred and the most exacting outward decency 
observed. It would be scandalous if the finger of scorn could be pointed at 
such performances. Yet things in this regard are not always as they ought 
to be. We quote from the article in The Catholic Charities Review previously 
referred to: “Two (of the students who were asked to give their opinions on 
the subject of the public dance hall) suggest that the application of a little 
Old Dutch Cleanser to some of the dances held under Catholic auspices would 
not be a work of supererogation.” (The Public Dance Hall as the College Boy 
sees it.) This shows how necessary eternal vigilance is and how nothing may 
be taken for granted. It is plain that the parochial clergy cannot be burdened 
with this task of supervision; but whenever the supervision is entrusted to 
others, such persons must be selected who take a serious view of their duty 
and who possess both tact and courage. 

9“A young man of my acquaintance who came to the city went to one of 
the common dance halls. I asked him why. He said, ‘I am alone. I wanted 
to see some girls. I have no other opportunity to meet any.’ The desire to 
see a young woman is a wholesome one, and it uplifts or degrades, according 
to the character of the girl; yet in New York City, by failing to make provision 
for this instinct which is basic to community life, we have allowed it to be 
exploited commercially in dance halls, so that it acts almost wholly on the 
side of evil and immorality. Dancing is in itself not only innocent, but good 
exercise. Its surroundings are often bad. ‘Constructive measures are need 
rather than purely restrictive ones.” (Dr. L. H. Gulick, A Philosophy of Play. 
It is not enough to lament existing evils and to inveigh against them w 
apostolic zeal and prophetic fervor. Some practical way must be found to 
counteract evil by good and to substitute the harmless for the harmful. 
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The problem of co-recreation is of great moment and must be 
approached in a constructive and sympathetic spirit. Narrowness 
and imprudent zeal will be exceedingly harmful. We must be pre- 
pared to allow to youth what the social instincts of human nature 
demand and to supply them with opportunities of legitimate and 
clean forms of co-recreation. To reduce the occasions of sin by 
providing decent opportunities of harmless co-recreation is pastoral 
work of a preventive and constructive nature. It may be better 
than a course of powerful discourses on the evils of modern 


dancehalls. 
More TRAINED SOCIAL WoRKERS 


To cope with our various social problems, one of the more urgent 
of which is that of recreation, we need well-trained and devoted 
social workers. Social problems of our days have grown too com- 
plicated to be handled successfully and satisfactorily without ade- 
quate preliminary training. Good will and intuition are no longer 
sufficient. We have left too much in this respect to mere chance 
and trusted to inspiration. With such methods we cannot expect 
very satisfactory results. In order to insure success, we must bring 
to bear on our problems the most advanced methods of social work 
and the latest discoveries of science. The professional social worker 
should be encouraged ; he answers a distinct need in modern society 
and has become indispensable for welfare work undertaken on any 
but the smallest scale. Here is a vocation with a promising future 
and magnificent opportunities. It ought, for various reasons, to 
prove attractive to Catholics.*® 

To deal effectively with the young requires both a happy tempera- 
mental endowment and special training. Experimental psychology 
furnishes valuable information that will help us to deal successfully 
with the growing generation and to win their sympathies. The 
problem of recreation can be solved only on the basis of a sound and 
sane psychology. If we wish to accomplish results really worth 


10Dr. William J. Kerby writes: “Modern charities have produced experts in 
every field of social service and have used them to gdod advantage. We have 
much to do still in the training and use of them. ... Every social problem is 
highly complex. A large amount of information is required to undertake the 
direction of any kind of social effort. Leaders and organizers must be trained in 
charities as they must be trained in every line of fundamental human endeavor.” 
(The Social Mission of Charity. A study of Points of View in Cathelic 
Charities; New York, The Macmillan Company.) 
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while in this respect, the clergy must be assisted by thoroughly 
trained social workers that are familiar with the best modern 
methods and that are able to devote themselves without stint to 
their tasks.” 





CHARLES BRUEHL, DD, 


- 


11 According to Dr. Weber the equipment of the social worker must embrace 
the following branches of human learning: social pedagogics, social law, social 
hygiene and welfare science. (Ein neues Problem in der Wohlfahrtspflege, in 
Caritas, Zeitschrift fuer Caritaswissenschaft und Caritasarbeit; Freiburg in Br, 
Jan., 1922.) Cir.: Alphonse I. Hirsch, Training Course for Scoutmasters at 
Notre Dame, in N. C. W. C. Bulletin, August, 1923. The writer says: “This 
training course has been organized for the purpose of solving the problem of 
finding young men trained along the lines of scoutcraft to lead Catholic boys 
and it was decided to provide a school to give our willing and otherwise 
splendidly equipped young men an opportunity to acquire real scouting knowledge 
under able and competent instruction.” Such courses are likewise needed for 
all other departments of social work. To provide them will require new 
sacrifices, but these sacrifices will be made in a noble cause. Especially as 
far as the care of youth is concerned nothing could be more important and 
more inspiring. The growing generation is the pride and the hope of the 
Church. We cannot allow those upon whom the future of our religion depends 
to be contaminated by vile associations and debasing environment. At any 
sacrifice we must save them from the dangers by which they are beset. Conse- 
quently, we must give greater attention to the problem of recreation, for it is 
precisely through this channel that corruption and pollution reach them. It 
will not be difficult to find men and women anxious and willing to enlist in a 


cause so lofty and so exalted. But let us not forget the problem is too important 
and fraught with too may difficulties to be entrusted to inexperienced hands, 
Bungling and indiscretions would prove fatal and disastrous. Knowledge, 


experience, sympathy, native discretion and tact are imperatively necessary, 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. ScnHumacu_Er, D.D.* 


The present article is written upon special request to answer two 
questions raised by one of the esteemed readers of the Review. 


3 
The Nature of the Sin in Paradise 


The first question concerns the nature of the sin in Paradise which 
has been extensively treated in four previous articles. Although the 
questioner “does not for a moment suppose that the first sin was ‘a 
sin of impurity,’ yet he would like to ask . . . if the following 
words from the Canticles do not seem to give some countenance 
to such an opinion: ‘Under the apple tree I raised thee up: There 
thy mother was corrupted, there she was deflowered that bore thee’ ” 
(viii. 5). 

Answer: The above text of ch. viii. 5, of the Canticles is 
an exact quotation from the Douay Version, which in turn cor- 
responds with the Vulgate text: Sub arbore malo suscitavs te: 
ibi corrupta est mater tua, ibi violata est genetrix tua.” 


It is true that if this text were the accurate rendering of the 
original, the inclination to find here an allusion to the sin of the 
first parents would be quite intelligible. The resemblance of the 
apple tree to the tree of Paradise and the suggestive expressions 


* [Editorial Note-——We have received the following communication from Dr. 
Schumacher which our readers will read with regret. 


“Dear Dr. Callan: 

I am sorry to have to inform you that at least for some time to 
come I have to discontinue the Biblical Articles for your esteemed 
Periodical, as I have to dedicate all the time available to the completion 
of a work which will suffer no further delay. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. ScHUMACHER.” 


Our regret, however, is tempered by another communication from our esteemed 
collaborator in which he states that the Scriptural work on which he is engage 
is well advanced, and that as soon as it is completed he will resume his “Biblical 
Studies” in our pages. 

In the interim the department of Biblical Studies will be conducted by Rev. 
J. Simon, O.S.M., whose scholarly contributions are already known to our 


readers, | 
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corrupta est and violata est would seem to justify a reference to the 
narrative of Genesis. 

But it is generally admitted that the Vulgate text does not repre- 
sent the original Hebrew. St. Jerome, following Aquila, rendered 
the Hebrew equivalent in the passive and, in addition, gave the 
Hebrew verb a meaning which is not necessarily connected with it 
and which is excluded in this case by the context. Gietmann, in 
the Cursus Sacre Scripture, remarks about the passage: Ipsa 
vocabula difficilia sunt. S. Hieronymus, Aquilam secutus, passive 
vertit “corrupta violata est,” id quod suffixa addita in hebraico non 
patiuutur. Sed active quoque forme varie possunt reddi: “peperit” 
aut “violavit”; de quarum significationum utraque generatim satis 
constat. Teneamus autem priorem; nam quomodo violata sit 
Sponsa a matre, quis explicabit.1 The Septuagint renders the terms 
in question correctly by the active odinesen—travailed. The LXX 
text reads therefore: 

“Under the apple tree I waked thee; 
There thy mother travailed with thee, 
There travailed she that bore thee.” 


The Old Latin Version which is followed by St. Ambrose trans- 
lated correctly: “parturivit te.’ 

As clear as these words may sound, the interpretation of the alle- 
gory—it should be always remembered that we have to deal with 
an allegory—is not easy. The chief question is: By whom are 
these words spoken, by the bride or by the bridegroom? Up to this 
day interpreters are divided on this point. 

As a rule, the Fathers attributed the words to the bridegroom, 
and the majority of modern scholars seem to be inclined to follow 
the Patristic guidance. But even then the interpretations vary. 

Origen found in the “apple tree” an allusion to the Cross and 
explained that on the Cross the flesh of Christ gave birth to the 
Church. 

According to Theodoret Christ is the apple tree, and the Grace 
of the Holy Ghost gave birth to us through Christ. 

St. Ambrose explained that Christ is the apple tree, and we are 
born in the shadow of Christ. 


1Commentarius in Ecclesiasten et Canticum Canticorum, p. 531. 
2Cf. Gietmann, |. c. 
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Venerable Bede, accepting the view of the Fathers, saw in the 
apple tree an allusion to the Cross, which brought death to the Syna- 
gogue but life to the new bride, the Church.*® 


Gietmann remarks aptly that all these different views may lastly 

be brought into one form: “He omnes explicationes sic apte iungt 
possunt: In umbra mea, qui sum malus (II, 3) te amore incendi, 
ibi te peperit mater Jerusalem, 1. e., gratia regni mei spiritualis. 
Nam mater spons@, si, omissa poetica personificatione, communi 
sermone explicanda est, in hunc fere modum definiri potest. 
Deinde poetice verum est, sub arbore malo (II, 3) exarsisse maxime 
Sponse amorem. Semper autem oportet recordari in allegorico 
carmine ‘matrem’ et “‘malum’ allegorice, non proprie esse intelli- 
gendas.”’* 

But in contrast to the Fathers the Massoretes attributed the words 
not to the bridegroom, but to the bride, and Gietmann’s results‘ 
render it probable that this is the only correct reference. Yet, also 
from this point of view various opinions have been offered about 
the meaning of the passage. 

Franz Delitzsch states: “If it were intended to be interpreted 
allegorically, then by the apple tree we would rather understand 
the ‘tree of knowledge’ of Paradise, of which Aquila, followed by 
Jerome . . . appears to think; . . . There Shulamith, 
1, €., poor humanity awakened the compassionate love of the heav- 
enly Solomon, who then gave her, as a pledge of this love, the 
Protevangelium, and in the neighborhood of this apple tree, 7. ¢., on 
the ground and soil of fallen humanity, but yet destined to be saved, 
Shulamith’s mother, i. e., the pre-Christian Old Testament Church, 
brought forth the Saviour from itself, who in love raised Shulamith 
from the depths to regal honor.” But repudiating the allegorical 
interpretation, he adds: “The Song of Songs does not anywhere 
set before us the task of extracting from it by an allegorizing 
process such farfetched thoughts.” According to him the contents 
of the whole passage amounts to this: “Solomon reminds Shula- 
mith by that memorable apple tree of the time when he kindled 

*Cf. Gietmann, I. c. 


*i. c., SE 
SL. c., 532, 
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within her the fire of first love.’ The end of the sentence “points 
to the end of their way, the parental home lying near by.’ 

Zockler gives a similar explanation: “The circumstance to which 
Solomon here alludes, is manifestly identical with that described 
by Shulamith, II, 8 ff. We must, therefore, imagine the apple tree 
as immediately adjoining the house of Shulamith’s mother, and 
probably shading one of its windows; the following statement is 
thus, too, more easily explained. . . . There, 4. @., not pre- 
cisely under the apple tree as though the birth had taken place in 
the open air, but more indefinitely, there, where that apple tree 
stands, is the dwelling shaded by it.’”” 

It is evident that this rationalistic degradation of the “Song of 
Songs” is not in harmony with the traditional Jewish and Chris- 
tian exegesis. 

The interpretation which Gietmann offers as “probabilis” deserves 
serious consideration. He observes that the Hebrew equivalent of 
“suscitavi,’ in its root, often signifies a movement from place to 
place, “sepe motum ipsum de loco in locum designat.” Accordingly 
the sense of the passage would be briefly: The bride entreats the 
bridegroom, i. e., Christ, to bring her to his mother’s house, i. e., 
the heavenly Jerusalem. “Licet igitur vertere, . . .: Ego 
(Sponsa) te excitavi eo (i. e., there), ubi peperit te (Sponsum) 
mater tua, i. e., sedens in umbra tua, quasi mali II, 3, fruensque tua 
dulcedine institi urgere te, ut eo mecum tenderes, ubt mater tua te 
peperit.” In such an hour, the author continues, no wish could be 
more vivid in the heart of the bride than that of the Apostle “dis- 
solvi et esse cum Christo” (Phil. i. 23). The “mater Sponsv” is 
the heavenly Jerusalem. “Mater autem Sponsi, ut III, 11 vidimus, 
non est alia nisi celestis Jerusalem. Nunc igitur Sponsa non tam 
rogavit, ut secum in domo ‘matris sue, i. e., terrestris Jerusalem 
habitaret, sed ut in domum Sponsi ipsa induceretur.”* 

This interpretation of the allegory expresses admirably the long- 
ing of the Christian soul for her eternal home with Christ. 

Obviously, then, the text of the Canticles in its original form has 
by no means any reference to the sin in Paradise. 


®F. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes (Edin- 
burgh, 1885), p. 142 £. 

™The Song of Solomon (New York, 1870), p. 128. 
SL. c., 532 £. 
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Once more it is to be mentioned, as was pointed out in a previous 
article, that the official utterances of the Magisterium Ecclesie (cf. 
Denzinger, Enchiridion) describe the sin of the first parents repeat- 
edly and emphatically as a peccatum inobedientie. 


II. 


The Creation of the Woman 


The second question of the esteemed reader is this: “Are the 
words: ‘When Adam was fast asleep, God took one of his ribs and 
filled up flesh and built the rib into a woman, etc.,’ to be taken 
literally ?”” 


THE OPINION OF THE FATHERS 


We may expect beforehand what the Fathers, in their profound 
respect for the revealed word of God, would have to say about the 
Biblical text which narrates the creation of the woman. Let us 
hear St. Chrysostom.® After quoting the text in question he 
exclaims: “Magna verborum vis est et omnem humanum captum 
transcendens. Non enim aliter possunt hec magna intelligi, quam 
fidei oculis conspecta.” 

The following shows that Chrysostom explained the text in a 
strictly literal sense: “Quod tunc fiebat, neque excessus solum erat, 
neque somnus solitus; sed quia sapiens et solers nostre nature opifex 
unam ex costis illius ablaturus erat, ut ne sentiendo dolorem mulien 
ex costa sua formate postea doloris memor infensus esset, eapropter, 
immisso excessu tanto illum somno oppressit, ut quasi gravedine 
quadam correptus, nullum ret que fiebat sensum caperet, sed sicut 
optimus artifex auferret, quod sibi videbatur, et suppleret ubt quid 
deerat, et quod inde sumpserat, secundum suam formaret clemen- 
tiam. . . . Igitur acceptam hanc costam edificavit Dominus 
Deus in mulierem.” Chrysostom realizes the difficulty of the text 
but bows his head and says: “Admirabile dictum, nostram rationem 
nimia excellentia vincens.” He consoles himself with the considera- 
tion that the creation of man from the dust of the earth is just as 
miraculous. “Jstud enim quam hominem e pulvere formari non est 
minus.” Avoiding, therefore, the discussion of the “admirable dic- 


®Migne, P.G., LIII, p. 120 f. 
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tum” he dwells only on the term @dificavit instead of formavit. He 
finds in the selection of this verb a special “diligentia Scripture” 
and explains: “Non aliam formam fecit, sed ex eo quod iam forma- 
tum erat, accepta portiuncula quadam, hanc partem edificavit, et 
perfectum fecit animal.” No doubt, St. Chrysostom takes our text 
literally. But it is significant that the text appears to him quite 
mysterious and beyond the reach of human understanding, as he 
remarks repeatedly: “Etst enim nos qui tam imbecilli mente sumus, 
modum quo facta sunt scire non possumus, credimus tamen voluntati 
ulius omnia cessisse, et quidquid tmperavit, factum esse. For the 
heretics to whom this text is a stumbling block and “qui omnia 
curiosius explorare volunt, et Conditoris omnium. generationem 
comprehendisse se putant” he has this one decisive answer: “Quod 
st hec que in manibus sunt, et animalis illius quod nobis carne 
cognatum est formationem non comprehendimus, quanti delirii et 
amentie fuerit curiosius inquirere que ipsius Conditori sunt. 

We have here a literal interpretation with the reservation: 
ignoramus mysterium! 


THE OPINION OF CAJETAN 


That the literal interpretation of our text did not always appear 
as acceptable is evident from the Commentary of Cajetan® which 
claims to be “iua«ta sensum literalem.”’ Ue remarks in regard to 
the passage under consideration: “Cogor ex ipso textu et contextu 
intelligere hanc mulierts productionem non ut sonat litera, sed secun- 
dum mysterium non allegorie sed parabole.’* The narrative is 
to him a parable. He does not hesitate to declare the literal inter- 
pretation an absurdity. Textus inprimis dicens ablatam fuisse 
costam ex Adam, si ut sonat litera intelligitur, inevitabile absurdum 
mcurritur. For, he argues, either Adam was a monstrum before 
the rib was taken out (quia habebat costam superfluam), or he was 
lacking something after it was removed. Quorum utrumque, he 
adds, manifeste est absurdum. Hence the narrative is to be under- 
stood non proprie sed secundum similitudinem.* This is confirmed 
by the previous text which states that on the sixth day God created 

10Commentarii illustres planeque insignes in quingue Mosaicos libros ete. 
(Paris, 1539). 


117, ¢., p. 24. 
2270. ¢., p. 25. 
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man “male and female” (Gen. i. 27). Besides, Adam and Eve had 
already (Gen. 1. 28) received the benedictio divina: fructificate et 
multiplicate.”* . 

To the possible objection that the creation of the woman is 
reported as history, he remarks: Nec obstat si objiciatur quod 
productio muheris ex costa viri a Scriptura narratur per modum 
historia seu ret geste. Tum quia non minus narrantur per modum 
historie@ sex dies naturales cum vespera et mane, et tamen non 
oportet intelligere opera tlla fussse facta per huiusmodi naturales 
sex dies.“* His conclusion is therefore: Quod id quod philosophi 
tradiderunt de productione mulieris, quod est vir lesus, hoc Moses 
sub metaphoro tradidit.* The various details of the narrative have 
to be interpreted metaphorically. Thus the sleep that fell upon 
Adam: Somuus enim profundus immissus a Deo viro ex quo pro- 
ducenda est mulier, similitudinem gerit defectus virtutis virilis unde 
naturaliter producitur mulier. Homo enim dormiens semihomo est, 
et similiter principium generans mulierem semivirile est. Concern- 
ing the rib he says: Swmilitudo est socialis inter virwm et uxorem, 
ita quod nec superior viro nec serva viri, sed collateralis esset viri."* 

This exegesis was considered as nimis receus, as the marginal 
note of Antonio Fonseca to Cajetan’s Commentary says: Non 
admirari debes, st auctoris sententia hoc loco nimis recens videatur. 
For, he adds, this is a difficult passage which caused much trouble 
to the antiqui doctores. Then follows an interesting Apologia for 
Cajetan and a condemnation of the “tragedie, quas Catarimus 
quidam et hoc loco et in aliis multis in hunc auctorem excitavit, 
clamans, vociferans, et ingemiscens hereses esse et errores in nostro 
auctore.”*" 

MopveErNn VIEWS 


According to modern “critics” the Biblical narrative of the crea- 
tion of the woman is of mythological origin. Jeremias** maintains 
that the “narrative uses the motive of the (Babylonian) moon-myth.” 
His further explanation is too absurd as to be mentioned here. For 


Sic eM 
147. c., p 25. 
Si. c. 2 2 
1. ¢., p. 25. 
77. ¢., p. 25. 
18 Das alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients (Leipzig, 1916), p. 47, 
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Wi Reuss” it is certain that we have here a myth, i. ¢., a fictitious nar- 

rative which is intended to “present in a popular and at the same 

i time poetical form general and abstract ideas.” The text wants to 

Wi say “that the woman is of the same kind as man, whereas all other 

ii existing creatures are of an entirely different kind.” This is con- 

‘ firmed by Adam himself when he addresses the woman: “This 
now is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. ii. 23). To 
explain the text literally is impossible. But it is to be observed that 
the myth defends monogamy and protests against the prejudice of 
antiquity that the woman is inferior to man. 

Addis declares: “Here, as elsewhere, the myth turns metaphor 
into physical fact. . . . The first woman being most closely 
allied to man must have been literally taken from the flesh and bone 
of the first man. The Arabic phrase . . . ‘he is my rib’ (i.e, 
‘my close friend’), points still more clearly to the bone from which 
Eve was formed. The myth also-appeals to the likeness of sound 


between the Hebrew words for ‘man’ and ‘woman’ (‘ish’ and 
‘“eshah’). . . .™ 


According to Skinner the “sleep” of Adam is a “hypnotic trance.” 
“The purpose here is to produce anesthesia, with perhaps the addi- 
tional idea that the divine working cannot take place under human 
observation.” The story of the “rib” has doubtless a “deeper 
significance.” He accepts the opinion of Driver that it suggests 
“the moral and social relation of the sexes to each other, the depend- 
ence of woman upon man, her close relationship to him and the 
foundation existing in nature for . . . the feelings with which 
i each should naturally regard the other.” But the “notion that the 
Mi first human being was androgynous, and afterwards separated into 
man and woman, finds no countenance in the passage.” . . 
“The case before us where the material identity is expressed in the 
manner of woman’s creation, is unique.” 

Delitssch comments on the passage: The woman “is neither 
made from nothing nor from the dust of the earth, but from the 
first man, i. ¢., from his spiritual and material nature, and already 
organized substance. For it is the pre-eminence of mankind above 






4° Der Pentateuch und Josua (1893), p. 200 f. 
20 The Documents of the Hexateuch (London, 1893), p. 4. 
21 A critical and exegetical commentary on Genesis (New York, 1910), p. 68 £. 
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the animals, to have come into existence, not as a pair and species, 
but as a person.” Directly stating, what is indirectly admitted by 
most interpreters, he adds: “If what is related is, externally 
regarded, a myth, it yet covers a kernel of fact. The Elohistic 
account also indicates that mankind was originally created as one. 
Man’s existence in a union of the as yet unseparated contrasts of 
male and female preceded the sexual differentiation of mankind.’”’** 

This reminds us much of Lagrange’s theory of secondary elements 
in the Bible which serve as “garment” of the religious truth. 

There is no doubt that the mythological theory, even if it admits 
the historical “kernel” of the narrative, is irreconcilable with the 
sensus Ecclesia. The Encyclical “Spiritus Paraclitus,’ September 
15th, 1920, condemns expressly a certain theory of literary types, 
i.e, “genera quedam . . . quibus integra ac perfecta verbi 
divint veritas compont nequeat,” and the myth certainly belongs to 
this kind of literary types. 

Whether the parabolic theory, as proposed e. g., by Cajetan, falls 
under the same condemnation, may be disputed. But it is certain 
that the parable simpliciter is not to be included in the “genera... 
quibus integra ac perfecta verbi divimi veritas componi nequeat,” as 
the parables of Christ Himself prove. It seems also manifest that 
Cajetan does not intend to minimize the perfecta veritas of the 
Divine Word or the importance of the historical fact contained in 
the Biblical narrative. 


Is “Ris” THE REAL MEANING OF THE ORIGINAL? 


The question receives quite a different aspect if what recent 
authorities maintain is correct, namely, if costa,—trib, is not at all 
the rendering of the original. 


The fundamental meaning of the Hebrew original is “curvature,” 
which may admit in our passage the signification of “rib” but may 
also denote something else. At any rate, the theories built upon 
the fundamental meaning of the Hebrew word leave the passage 
just as mysterious as it was before with “costa’—“rib.” 

A new and interesting solution of the difficulty has been suggested 


24 new commentary on Genesis (New York, 1889), p. 142 £ 
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by Naville,* who believes that the oldest Hebrew literature was 
written in the cuneiform writing. 

Under this supposition the possibility exists that the Hebrew 
translator confounded the Babylonian ideogram TI, which has the 
ideographic value “life,” with the identical sign TJ for “rib.” Thus 
the original would have read: “He took from his Life and built 
flesh for its dwelling,” the Babylonian ktimu (dwelling) being once 
more confounded with kum (instead of). It has then further to be 
observed that according to Oriental opinions the seat of life is the 
blood (cf. Gen. ix. 4, etc.). Besides, the Babylonian stories of 
creation mention repeatedly that man is created from blood. Tablet 
VI of the Babylonian Epic of creation has Marduk saying: 


“My blood will I divide, bone will I (fashion), 
I will make man, yes, man, . . .”** 


Hence it is, at any rate, not excluded that the original of 
Gen. ii. 21, said the woman was created from the blood, or as 
Riessler™ suggests, from the life of Adam. But then the Biblical 
narrative of the creation of the woman is no longer the lapis 
offensionis. 


23T.q découverte de la loi sous le roi Josias etc. (Paris, 1910). 
24Cf. Barton, Archeology and the Bible, p. 245. 
25 Theolog. Quartalschrift (1911), p. 497 ff. 





THE SPOKEN WORD 
By Very Rev. J. H. HEaty, O.P., P.G. 


The Venerable Louis of Granada in his “Ecclesiastical Rhetoric” 
says: “There are many preachers who lack neither skill in descrip- 
tion nor force in writing. Nor are piety and genuine zeal absent 
from their lives, yet few ears can patiently endure their sermons, 
and for no other reason than that they fail to say or pronounce 
words properly.” He then cites Cicero, who says: ‘Pronuncia- 
tion has a wonderful force and power in oratory.” We all know 
that in the congregations that fill our churches there are not wanting 
critics and sceptics; that while some are fervent in serving God, 
others are cold; and that many are confirmed in sloth by an appeal 
that is in any way improper. Certainly a priest must labor dili- 
gently so that it be through no fault of his that the Word of God 
fail in its purpose. We know too how quickly aroused, if only for 
the time, are emotion, sentiment and conviction by proper use of 
voice and word. 

When we find that commercial organizations, such as banks, insist 
that their employees speak correctly and distinctly we know that it 
is because they wish to give no offense to their patrons, because 
they wish no misunderstandings and because they wish to lose no 
business. A cleric should be equally as zealous that his “ministry 
be without offense,” “that the things of Christ be not misunder- 
stood,” and that “nothing be lost.” 

The welcome on the faces of the congregation when they recog- 
nize in the pulpit one who is going to speak to them plainly and 
distinctly is recompense enough even were one unmindful that he is 
there as the Voice of God calling the people to life everlasting. In 
other cases, one can notice their apathy, if not disgust, which they 
cannot conceal, when they know that with halting speech, with 
language that fits neither thought nor congregation, with slovenly 
if not with wrong pronunciation, the ambassador of Christ is going 
to discharge his duty mechanically. It were folly to estimate what 
is lost spiritually and financially because of pulpit announcement 
and pronouncement. 

Some reasons for “poor preaching” are obvious. First, too many 
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try to preach and too few try to talk. They take a tone that is not 
natural and to keep which requires an effort that cramps them 
intellectually and annoys the people. Recently the writer received 
an application for a mission which contained the admonition: 
“Please bear in mind I want men who talk, not men who sing their 
sermons.” They resort to a vocabulary that is uncommon and it is 
evident to all that the situation is strained. There may be reasons 
for this latter condition. The speaker may be so careless in ordi- 
nary conversation, so loose and careless in his usual way of express- 
ing himself that decency compels him to use a strange vocabulary, 
He may on the other hand be an intellectual man, and his speech may 
be heavy with high sounding philosophical and theological terms 
that seem to pronounce an appreciation of his own greatness and a 
contempt for the common and unlearned people. 


Man’s ordinary speaking voice usually reveals its best tones and 
because it is so frequently in use it should be cultivated. If one 
finds that his voice jars, then he owes it to himself and to others to 
do what he can to make the instrument for revealing thought a 


pleasing one. Into this voice can be injected intensity that will 
permit of those shades of tone which are necessary for convincing; 
sweetness that reveals love for God; interest in the things that con- 
cern Him and a priest’s interest and affection towards the lambs of 
the Fold, and directness with authority that will savor of St. Paul’s: 
“We cannot but speak the things we have seen and heard.” And 
there should be volume enough to fill the church, never less and 
seldom more. There are comparatively few who cannot be heard 
in every part of an ordinary church, if proper effort be expended; 
yet Sunday after Sunday people will say: “I could not hear Father 
So and So,” and in most cases they might truthfully add: “because 
he did not try to make himself heard.” To bellow and rant, to 
shout at the top of one’s voice is not to convince the congregation 
of fervor, but of poor judgment, and to make them wish that the 
shouter would suffer a temporary loss of voice. 

In his choice of words every public speaker should bear in mind 
the fundamental rule of rhetoric for simplicity: Use the shortest 
and simplest words the subject will allow. In the measure that a 
word is not understood, in that degree is energy wasted. The 
learned understand simple words; the unlettered do not understand 
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the meaning of many words that to others seem ordinary. Christ 
declared that, “because the poor had the gospel preached to them,” 
the Baptist might infer that He was divine, and we do not strain 
the application of “poor” when we say it means mental poverty. 
A priest may not neglect this latter class. When a sermon is 
remembered for its style, and not for its thought, it is a failure. 

A non-Catholic writer, speaking of men who were known to 
have accomplished much by their preaching, said: “They have the 
knack of style,—that is, they write and speak as human beings.” 
They are willing to be themselves, to write their own thoughts, in 
their own words, in the simplest words, in the words in which they 
were taught. They speak as a human being to a human being, 
to whom they have something to say. This gives a natural flow of 
sound and word that removes the many difficulties arising from the 
imperfection of language and the torpor of hearers. It gives life 
and warmth. What was said of a certain clergyman whose ser- 
mons were literary efforts: “They were chilled through standing 
too long to be dressed,” will not be said of the sermon of him who 
leads the right life, thinks simply and talks simply. The priest 
whose ordinary conversation is correct and proper has a powerful 
asset in the pulpit ; one who is careless and incorrect, a heavy handi- 
cap which, if he is conscious that he is the ambassador of Christ, 
will make him so nervous that the message will not be fittingly 
delivered. 

Assuming the choice of the right word, pronunciation is to be 
considered. How many of the clergy of to-day are using the accent 
and twang of certain localities because correction was not adminis- 
tered by those who should have done so! It is difficult to overcome 
the habit of years, even in pronunciation. One is tempted not to 
try, fearful of the charge of affectation. ‘Unless they come from 
New England the greater number of priests have only one way of 
pronouncing the vowel a, that is, with the flat pronunciation which 
in most instances is incorrect. We do not like to begin reform, 
because we feel that all will recognize that we are “putting on airs.” 
What slurring of vowels, syllables and words do we not hear! 
How many time does “you” become “yeh?” The “would ja” of 
the cartoon is not unlike the “would je” of the pulpit. The ten- 
dency to slur has been pointed out in many ways. In a recent the- 
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atrical production it was shown by a woman’s insisting that there 
was such a thing as Hebrew coffee, and she would take no other. 
She reminded the waiter that he had said to another patron; 
“Ju wish coffee?” not, “Do you wish coffee?” If the play-writer 
demands that pronunciation be always proper, should the Church 
be content with less? Surely it is not to be denied that the Word 
of God deserves the proper treatment. 

If we of to-day cannot or will not improve, can we not lay a 
good foundation for those who are to come after us? We can 
begin in the parochial schools. The nun coming from Ohio notices 
the absence of r sounds in the vocabulary of the New York child. 
Why not correct this? If in the primary grades nothing that is 
wrong be permitted, when the young man presents himself at the 
seminary he may not be able to formulate thought and write crisp 
English, but he will at least speak it correctly. If seminary officials, 
teachers, deans of discipline and religious superiors were to insist 
on proper methods of speech in class-room and recreation-hall, by the 
time of ordination the mechanics of public speaking would be no 
great worry to the priest. Few will correct themselves afterwards. 
When we know that more depends on how the thing is said than 
on what is said, we are at a loss to understand why the teacher of 
Philosophy or Scripture, of Canon Law or Dogma, does not insist 
on the thing being well said. Every recreation-hall and class-room 
should be a class of correct speaking. 





The following quotations are very much to the point: 


Cardinal Newman says of a great speaker: “If he is brief, it is 
because few words suffice; when he is lavish of them, still each 
word has its mark, and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous march 
of his elocution. . . . He is one who has something to say 
and knows how to say it. . . . He is master of the twofold 
Logos, the thought and the word, distinct, but inseparable from 
each other. He may, if so be, elaborate his compositions, or he may 
pour out his improvisations, but in either case he has but one aim, 
which he keeps steadily before him, and is conscientious and single- 
minded in fulfilling. That aim is to give forth what is within him; 
and from his very earnestness it comes to pass that, whatever be 
the splendor of his diction or the harmony of his periods, he has 
with him the charm of an incommunicable simplicity. Whatever 
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be his subject, high or low, he treats it suitably and for its own 
sake.” 

Speaking of the preacher Cardinal Newman says: “As a marks- 
man aims at the target and its bull’s-eye and at nothing else, so the 
preacher must have a definite point before him which he has to hit. 
So much is contained for him in this simple maxim, that duly to 
enter into it and use it, is half the battle; and if he mastered nothing 
else, still if he really mastered as much as this, he would know all 
that is imperative for the discharge of his office.” 

The Most Reverend Daniel J. Mannix, D.D., Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, says: “From the time that I can earliest remem- 
ber I had the desire to be a great orator. I think the gift of words 
one of the greatest God can bestow on man. But I am not an 
orator and no longer strive to be. I wish to tell all young men 
who aim at a profession wherein they must use their own argu- 
ments to influence others, not to aim at oratorical elegance, but 
simply to make their language mirror their thought. Do not exag- 
gerate; do not be carried away by an outburst of enthusiasm. Use 
critical judgment. Then, if those who listen are not impressed with 
the beauty of your phraseology, they will remember the simple 
directness of the truth you tried to impart.” 





THE STORY OF MARXISM 
By JoserH Husstein, S.J., Pu.D. 


Radical writers themselves frequently inform us at the present 
day that Marxian Socialism is antiquated and defunct. Yet with 
the exception of the Reformists, who candidly disavowed funda- 
mental Marxian theories as no longer tenable in the light of expe- 
rience, every Socialist movement has in turn laid claim to being the 
only infallible exponent of genuine Marxism. 

Not seldom the champions of these opposing factions were able 
quite successfully to quote their master on both sides of the contro- 
versy. For Marx, be it noted, was in no way rigidly consistent. 
Social Democracy, Syndicalism, Bolshevism—the three leading 
Socialist movements which arose in the historic order assigned them 
here and continued to coexist with more or less animosity—were 
each and all proclaimed by their respective leaders as the only true 
interpretation of Marxian doctrine. 

Such disagreements were not, however, merely later phenomena. 
They were just as common, though less centralized and organized, 
in the day of the Socialist founder himself. Marx, as is well known, 
had need above all things to be protected from his friends, and he 
solemnly protested that whatever he himself might be he most cer- 
tainly was not a Marxist. . 

It was natural that so long as the name of Marx was still one to 
conjure with among radical elements of every kind, all popular 
leaders of Socialist movements would wish to place themselves 
beneath his mighty egis. As they grew powerful enough they could 
more readily afford to insist upon their own doctrines, without too 
much concern for their Marxian orthodoxy. It was equally natural, 
however, that the figure of Marx should continue to remain the 
symbol of all Socialist parties. Even the Reformists could not shake 
off entirely their awe and reverence, had they so desired. 

One thing is none the less to be noted. While Marxian economic 
doctrines have been modified, changed and reversed by the innumer- 
able conflicting parties under the Socialist and Communist standards, 
they have all adhered to the Marxian materialism. Whether or not 
they accepted in full the materialistic conception of history, which 
is the basis of the entire Marxian philosophy, they all became imbued 
and saturated with its materialism and in practice have proved 
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themselves militantly materialistic in every country, opposed to 
religion in general, to Christianity in particular, and to the Catholic 
Church above all things. 

There have always been individual members or groups to stand 
out against this spirit, but they were ineffective in turning aside the 
movement from its set course. This was possible only in so far as 
expediency made such a development imperative. Thus, in Ger- 
many, the collaboration of the Center—which, though not pro- 
fessedly a Catholic party, stood for Catholic principles—became a 
necessity for the dominant Socialist politicians. The results were a 
vast modification of the anti-Christian program that else would 
have been mercilessly carried out. No thanks to Socialism for this! 

In late years English Socialism has perhaps shown the greatest 
self-restraint, shading off, we are insistently told, to little more than 
a social reform policy. In that case it is a sad mistake, leading to 
grave confusion, still to associate with such a movement the ill- 
favored name of Socialism, whose stains are too deep to be readily 
washed out. In fact we do hear less and less of it. 

Socialism, so far from living up to its pretended principles of 
freedom, has everywhere sought to enforce its power by the applica- 
tion of force, suppression and tyranny. Mohammedanism was not 
more coercive than Socialism, where the latter held the power. 

The Reformation offers a striking parallel to Socialism in this 
regard. Liberty of worship meant for Luther merely the right to 
interpret the Scripture in his own way and to prevent all others 
from interpreting it in any other way. This at least held true in so 
far as external manifestations of private opinions were concerned. 
In the same manner Socialist agitators have always desired the 
fullest freedom of speech and press to give vent to their views, but 
their first efforts, when in power, have been bent upon suppressing 
all other views. Bolshevism consistently followed out the historic 
methods when it prohibited all teaching of religion, except under 
a Red Church, which they found it convenient to establish to carry 
out more cunningly their war upon Christianity. Everything, reli- 
gion included, must be chained to the car of a triumphant Socialism, 
as the Roman conquerors dragged along their captives at their 
chariot wheels. Luther would not tolerate even the independent in- 
terpretation of Scripture by those who simply followed out his own 
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principles, and he could think of no hell deep enough for his fellow 
sectaries, whom he mercilessly anathematized as heretics, because 
they read out of the Scripture religious creeds that differed from 
that of his own invention. So Socialists will often be found to 
fight their fellow Socialists most violently. The bitterest persecu- 
tion of the Bolshevists is said to have been reserved for their fellow- 
revolutionists who held Socialistic doctrines that could not be 
squared with those promulgated by the little Communist clique 
which finally gained the upper hand, partly through its undoubted 
ability and energy, and partly through its utterly unconscionable 
methods and superior cunning, for which all means whether of 
oppression or deceit were licit. 


It is of further interest to note that with the coming of Bolshevism 
the Marxian circle closes upon itself. For Marx, too, preferred the 
name of Communism to Socialism, and deliberately voiced his 
preference when he called his notorious program the Communist 
Manifesto. Bolshevism, moreover, is the logical and ultimate 
expression of Marxism in its relentlessness and the thoroughness 
with which it carried out the Marxian dictum: “Expropriate the 
expropriators.” All capital acquired through the employment of 
others was expropriation in the Marxian sense, and still remains so 
in the Socialist sense. No account was taken as to what might have 
been personally contributed by the owner of productive property 
nor is such account taken to-day. Expropriation without compen- 
sation is always considered legitimate in the actual Socialist move- 
ments, but it is not always regarded as expedient. 

In their attack on the intellectuals and their wholesale murder or 
expulsion of the ablest elements in Russian society, Bolshevists 
even outdid Marx, who with Engels was himself an intellectual, 
as indeed the Soviet leaders themselves were practically all drawn 
from the ranks of the intellectuals. It is merely another instance 
of the inconsequence which has never meant anything to these men, 
whose sole purpose was the attainment of their own ends which, 
consciously or unconsciously, they always sought to confuse with the 
public good. Hence the sublime heroics of virtuous indignation 
which the Bolshevists have been able to pour out against the capi- 
talist and the non-Bolshevistic Socialist world. 

Thus Socialism is to-day a mad turmoil of confusion. But it 
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must be understood that what has here been said of the Socialist 
movement as such does not necessarily apply to all who may chance 
to vote the Socialist ticket or even call themselves Socialists. 

The Socialist vote, in Europe as well as in America, does not 
necessarily imply an acceptance of the full Socialist doctrine and 
philosophy, but is frequently only a vote against the old parties and 
the existing abuses rather than a vote for anything very positive in 
the mind of the voter. Catholics cannot, of course, be excused for 
thus lending their influence to a movement which in itself is repre- 
hensible, but even they have too frequently been led astray. What 
then shall we say of others who have not had the benefit of our own 
religious training and convictions. Catholics, unfortunately, once 
they have entered the Socialist movement, are likely soon enough 
to be swept out of the Church by the atheistic and anti-Christian 
influences brought to bear upon them. Non-Catholics, too, can 
hardly avoid being warped by Socialist literature and associations 
which are destructive of sanely balanced thought as well as of the 
Christian faith. Not that Socialism has scientific arguments to 
offer, but that it abounds in all the sophisms and fallacies of the 
so-called popular exponents of a quasi-scientific atheism. Here is 
the great harm that Socialism, begotten of the atheistic Marx, has 
done to the modern world. 

Simultaneously with the failure of Socialism the various systems 
of cooperation are rapidly gaining ground. It remains for us to see 
that codperation, which in itself has no objectionable past to its dis- 
credit, shall be kept free from the entanglements of Socialism. 
With the realization of its growing power, Socialists are doing their 
utmost to bring it under their control. Intelligent codperators under- 
stand that this would mean nothing less than the ruin of codpera- 
tion. We must help them to keep this movement clean and unde- 
filed, and to utilize it for the true service of mankind. There is 
much loose thinking even now connected with it. Catholic ideals 
can point the right way. In many instances, in fact, codperation 
has a glorious Catholic history connected with it. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By BisHop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Our Plan of Campaign 


The Scriptures tell us, in infallible words, that “Man’s life upon 
earth is a warfare.”’ So long as life lasts, we have to contend with 
powerful and unscrupulous enemies, who are perpetually seeking 
our destruction. Now, the question arises: How shall we over- 
come and utterly defeat them? It seems to me that we may learn 
an important lesson from the most famous generals, who have 
fought successfully against earthly foes, and apply their methods 
to the spiritual warfare in which we are perpetually engaged. 

No great general begins a campaign by striking indiscriminately 
and at haphazard. On the contrary, his first duty is carefully to 
study and consider the position and the strength and resources of 
the enemy, and then to form a well-considered plan of campaign. 
This is by far the most vital and important step in the whole under- 
taking. On the wisdom and the perfection of his plan, the entire 
issues of the war will largely depend. In fact, the greatness of the 
general will be revealed by the manner in which he handles his 
troops, and by the accuracy with which he places them in the field. 

Now, if we are to wage a successful warfare against our spiritual 
enemies, we must adopt a similar strategy. 

Sin is our only real enemy. Our first duty therefore is carefully 
to study and consider its nature and characteristics. If we do so, 
we shall find that all sins may be reduced practically to two classes. 
Though sins are of an almost infinite variety, and though they 
seem to assume endless forms and shapes, yet they may all be 
ranged under one of two heads. Every possible sin, no matter what 
may be its exact species, will be found on examination to be a sin 
of (1) sensuality, or else a sin of (2) pride. In other words, we 
sin either because we wish some sensual indulgence, or else, because 
we will not bring our minds into subjection. 

Let us illustrate this by taking any common sins at random. 
Suppose, then, that a penitent comes to confession, and accuses him- 
self first, of missing Mass on a Sunday, secondly, of losing his 
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temper, thirdly, of getting drunk, fourthly, of being jealous, 
fifthly, of telling lies, and sixthly, of having made a bad confession. 
On examination, we shall find that either sensuality or pride is the 
cause of all his falls. Let us examine them in turn. (1) He 
missed Mass, because, finding himself lying comfortably in bed, 
and tired after his week’s work, he was too sensual to deny him- 
self, and to overcome his inclination to prolong his sleep. (2) Then 
he lost his temper, because he had not humility enough to bear some 
disparaging remarks made by his companions, and so flew into a 
rage. (3) He got drunk, because he could not deny himself the 
sensual pleasure, which strong drink always affords him. (4) His 
jealousy was due to his pride, which could not tolerate another 
being preferred to himself. (5) He told lies, either in order to 
secure some dainty or to escape some unpleasantness, in which case, 
it would come under the heading of sensuality or else he told them, 
to win the esteem of men, or to avoid the shame of being found 
guilty of some disgraceful act, and then it would be really an act 
of pride. Lastly, he made a bad confession, because he had not 
the humility to acknowledge openly certain loathsome faults. Thus, 
we might examine all sins in turn, and we shall find that either 
sensuality or pride is at the root of every single one of them. Every 
evil a man commits, he commits either in order to satisfy his sensu- 
ality or his pride. In short, just as certain noxious germs will 
grow and flourish where the soil is favorable, and will never develop 
where the soil is not suitable, so vices will easily take root and grow 
apace. where sensuality and pride reign. On the other hand, if a 
man be thoroughly mortified and thoroughly humble, there is hardly 
any sin that has the power to lay hold of him. On examination, 
we shall find that every incentive to sin is a direct appeal to our 
sensuality or to our pride, that is to say to our disordered love of 
preeminence or of pleasure. 

Hence, it follows, that the two most valuable auxiliaries, in our 
spiritual warfare, are mortification and humility. Anyone thor- 
oughly trained and exercised in mortification and humility will, by 
God’s grace, be more powerful than all his enemies. Whosoever 
keeps himself well practiced in these two virtues and never ceases 
cultivating them will prove himself a most wise and valiant general, 
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and will win victory after victory, all along the line, and secure for 
himself the blessing of God and glory and happiness everlasting, 

As every sin, when properly understood will be found to be a 
form of self-indulgence, so every sin and offense against God will 
be found to be a form of pride. Whenever we sin, we refuse, in 
practice, to acknowledge His authority. We will not have Him 
to reign over us. We consult our own pleasure or convenience, 
rather than the express will and command of Almighty God. 

In short, as has been already said, pride and sensuality are the 
two great tap-roots, from which every offense and crime springs, 
and the two great obstacles to our progress in virtue. 

It is because of this, I take it, that all spiritual writers lay so 
much stress upon the necessity of those who aspire after perfection 
cultivating both mortification and humility. 

Let us begin by considering their attitude towards mortification. 
This they regard not only as useful and salutary, but as absolutely 
essential. They seem to say that all sanctity must be considered a 
mere pretence, unless accompanied by rigorous self-denial, and that 
we shall have no chance whatever of attaining real holiness, except 
under the standard of the Cross. Thus, having quoted the words 
of our Blessed Lord: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily” (Matt. xv. 24), St. Alphonsus 
observes that ‘‘Christian perfection consists in self-abnegation. So 
much so indeed, that whosoever denies not himself is not, and can- 
not be a follower of Christ.” St. Ignatius says very much the same 
thing, but in different words. He writes: “The reason why so 
few, even of those who practice mental prayer, become saints is 
because so few endeavor to overcome themselves. Of a hundred 
persons devoted to prayer, more than ninety are self-willed and 
unmortified.” These are acknowledged to be great authorities, but 
let us now quote a still higher authority on the spiritual life, namely, 
St. John of the Cross. Listen to his weighty words, and take them 
well to heart. “The way of God consisteth not in the multiplicity 
of meditations, ways of devotion, or interior sweetness, though 
these may be necessary for beginners, but in one necessary thing 
only, namely, in knowing how to deny ourselves in earnest, inwardly 
and outwardly, and in giving ourselves up to suffer for Christ’s 
sake, and in annihilating ourselves utterly.” And mark especially 
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the following words: “If we be deficient at all in this exercise, 
which is the sum and root of all virtue, all we may do will be but 
beating the air, 1. ¢., utterly profitless, notwithstanding great medi- 
tations and communications. . . . That form of spirituality,” 
he continues, “which would travel in sweetness and at its ease, 
shunning the imitation of Christ, is worth nothing.” (See his 
works, vol. I, p. 79.) 

Surely, these lines show that this famous ascetical writer (prob- 
ably the greatest the Church possesses) attaches an importance and 
an efficacy to a penitential life, far beyond anything we could have 
imagined. He assures us that no real advance in sanctity can be 
hoped for, until we know thoroughly how to deny ourselves in 
everything. I will quote one more sentence from the same volume 
(p. 3): “Without mortification, I say it boldly, we shall make 
no progress whatever in the knowledge of God and of ourselves, 
notwithstanding all our efforts.” 

The glorious St. Teresa evidently agreed with St. John, for she 
says: “It would be folly to think that God admits to His familiar 
friendship those who lead a life of ease.” 

As much is implied in the words which Our Lord addressed to 
St. Francis: “If you desire to possess and to enjoy me, make all 
bitter things sweet to you, and all sweet things bitter.” 

Mortifications may, of course, be either interior or exterior. 
“Both are necessary,” says St. Alphonsus “for perfection, but with 
this difference, that exterior mortification should be practiced with 
discretion, and interior mortifications without discretion and with 
much fervor, for what does it profit to mortify the body, while the 
passions of the heart are indulged.” 

In spite of its importance and positive necessity, there can be no 
doubt but that fallen man finds it exceedingly difficult to lead a life 
of mortification and self-denial. It is so entirely contrary to the 
instincts of his corrupt nature, which rather seeks and desires com- 
fort, enjoyment and the gratification of all his senses, that strong 
motives are required to induce him to brace himself up for the task. 

We will conclude by suggesting some of the most powerful of 
these motives. 

Our first requirement is a strong and personal love of our cruci- 
fied Saviour.” “He who loves,” observes St. Augustine, “thinks 
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nothing hard, whereas the least labor or cross is insupportable to 
him who loves not.” 





Our second requirement is an abiding memory of the terrible 
sufferings and bitter Passion of Christ, our model and example. 
“Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we should fol- 
low in his footsteps.” His divine example will be a spur to our 
weak and sluggish will, and will make us ashamed of our sensuality 
and effeminacy in refusing to walk along the way of the Cross, 
in the blood-stained footprints of our divine Master. 


Our third requirement is a sorrowful consciousness of our many 
personal sins and imperfections, which need expiation, and which, 
indeed, must be atoned for either here or hereafter. “Amen, Amen, 
I say unto thee. Thou shalt not go from thence, till thou pay the 
last farthing” (Matt. v. 26). 

Our fourth requirement is a thorough appreciation of the enor- 
mous spiritual value of even the least act of self-denial, undertaken 
through the love of God; each of which secures for us an increase 
of actual grace here, and a claim to a corresponding increase of 
eternal glory hereafter. 


Our fifth requirement is a full recognition of the eternal weight 
of celestial glory purchased by such acts. “I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to 
come” (Rom. viii. 18). “If,” declares St. John of the Cross, “you 
will deny yourselves one joy in the things of sense, our Lord will 
repay you a hundredfold in this life, both spiritually and tempo- 
rally” (Works, vol. II, p. 379). 

Our sixth requirement is the vivid remembrance that mortifica- 
tion is the path that leads directly to our Father’s home, for: 
“Through many tribulations, we must enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” 


CoNCLUSION 


When we consider the paramount importance of humility and of 
mortification as aids to perfection, we shall be in no way surprised 
to learn that they are precisely the two virtues most conspicuously 
manifested in our Lord’s life. Jesus Christ is the great example 
for every man. Every one aiming at sanctity must take Him as 
his highest model. But if this be true of all, without exception, it 
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is far truer of priests than of others. A priest has to clothe himself 


with the very spirit of Christ, he has to represent Christ, and to 
take His place, and to continue the ministry of Christ. In a word, 
a priest and a priest only must so live and labor that he may really 
deserve to be regarded and to be called an “alter Christus.” 

Hence it follows that a priest is more solemnly bound to “learn 
of Him” and to walk in His footsteps than any other person what- 
soever. For this reason, we will devote our next two articles to a 
consideration, first, of Christ as the model of humility, and, secondly, 
of Christ as the model of Penance. 








LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF Bucxkrast ABBEy 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE PRAYERS AFTER THE CONSECRATION 


I. 


The third prayer after the Consecration is of very great beauty, 
but likewise extremely difficult to explain. Perhaps it is this prayer 
that St. Gregory had in mind, when he writes thus in the third 
book of his Dialogues: “Let us think how great is this Sacrifice 
which continuously reproduces the Passion of the Only-begotten 
Son for the remission of our sins. For who among the faithful can 
entertain a doubt that, in the very hour of immolation, at the call 
of the priest, the heavens are opened, the choirs of the Angels are 
present at this mystery of Jesus Christ, that which is lowest is 
mingled with what is highest, earth is joined to heaven and the 
visible and invisible world are merged into but one whole” (C. 58, 
sub init.). 

Supplices te rogamus . . . “We humbly beseech thee, 
Almighty God, to command that these things be borne, by the 
hands of thy holy Angel, to thine altar on high, in the sight of thy 
divine Majesty, that as many of us as at this altar shall partake of, 
and receive, the most holy Body and Blood of thy Son, may be 
filled with every heavenly blessing and grace.” 

Many writers see in this prayer the Roman equivalent of the 
Greek éricAnow, that is, a petition to the Holy Ghost that He 
would change the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, even as once, by His overshadowing, He formed and fash- 
ioned this same Sacred Humanity, of the most pure substance of 
the Virgin Mother. As Duchesne truly remarks, our prayer has 
not the definiteness of the Greek éi/kAnow ; none the less it occt- 
pies the same place in the sacred rite. Moreover, it is an invocation 
to God to intervene in the mystery, but whereas the Eastern Liturgy 
speaks clearly and precisely, the Latin Liturgy has recourse to 
symbolism. It asks that an Angel would carry our offering to the 
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high altar of God in heaven. The Greek Liturgy prays the Holy 
Ghost come down upon our offering. Our Supplices asks that what 
is placed upon the altar should be borne up into heaven; but in both 
cases contact is demanded between God and our offering, that so 
it might become the Body and Blood of the Son of God. 

We need not be troubled by the position of our prayer, the diffi- 
culty is only apparent. As we have said repeatedly, we must look 
upon the whole Canon as forming but one prayer—the Consecration 
prayer. “God,” says Fortescue, “answers that one prayer by chang- 
ing the Body and Blood of our Lord, and, no doubt, He does so, 
according to our ideas of time, before the whole prayer has been 
spoken. Our Baptism service is the obvious parallel case. All 
through it we ask God to give the child the graces which, as a 
matter of fact, He gives at once, at the moment when the essential 
matter and form are complete. So the Ordination rite dramatically 
separates the elements of the priesthood (power of sacrificing, of 
forgiving sins) which, presumably, are really conferred at one 
moment, when the man becomes a priest. In all such cases we 
say that at whatever moment of our time God gives the sac- 
ramental grace, He gives it in answer to the whole prayer, or 
group of prayers which, of course, take time to say” (The 
Mass, p. 353). 

Supplices te rogamus. In order that he might show his humility 
even outwardly, the rubric prescribes that the priest should bend 
low, with hands joined and resting upon the edge of the altar table. 
Our humble supplication is to an Almighty God—omnipotens Deus. 
Jube hec perferri—hec corresponds to the Supra que of the preced- 
ing prayer, and designates the ineffable gifts that Holy Church 
offers now in the sight of God, namely the spotless Flesh and Blood 
of His own divine Son. 

Per manus sancti Angeli tut. Who is this Angel? Some have 
thought he was our Lord Himself, of whom Holy Church sings 
thus in the Introit of the third Mass of Christmas day: vocabitur 
nomen ejus, magni consilii Angelus. Others again see in this ° 
Angel the person of the Holy Ghost, who has been called down in 
the érlxAnors. 


A third interpretation sees in the Angel the prince of the heav- 
enly hosts, St. Michael, once the protector of the people of Israel 
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and now the guardian of God’s Church on earth. However, it 
seems more natural to take the phrase as being a petition to God 
that He would accept our sacrifice through the ministry of the 
Angels in general. This view appears to us to be the correct one. 

In that priceless book, De sacramentis, which has long been, and 
still is, attributed to St. Ambrose, we find the original text of our 
three prayers after the Consecration, which were then blended in 
one: “After the Consecration the priest says: Ergo memores 

et petimus et precamur ut hanc oblationem suscipias in 
sublimi altari tuo per manus angelorum tuorum. . . .” (De 
sacram., iv, 6). 

From the earliest times Holy Church has believed in the presence 
of the Angels during the celebration of the divine Liturgy. Already 
in the second century Tertullian asserts that it is irreverent to sit 
down during divine service: sub conspectu Dei vivi, angelo adhuc 
orationis adstante (De orat., 16), a phrase that suggests a belief in 
the ministry of an Angel specially detailed to assist at the prayers 
of the Church. St. Thomas (III, q. 83, a. 4) also says that in our 
prayer the priest asks that “orationes sacerdotis et populi angelus 
assistens divinis mysteriis Deo representet, secundum illud (Apoc. 
viii. 4). Ascendit fumus incensorum de oblationtbus sanctorum de 
manu angeli.” St. John Chrysostom, in his book on the Priest- 
hood, speaks with glowing enthusiasm on this same subject of 
which we are treating: “Then (during the sacrifice of the Mass) 
—do the Angels assist the priest, and all the orders of the heavenly 
powers cry out with one voice, and the whole place round the altar, 
where the Lord is laid, is filled with their presence. . . . Ihave 
heard of a certain wonderful old man, one who was accustomed to 
receive revelations, that he was favored with the following vision: 
He beheld all of a sudden a multitude of Angels, arrayed in shining 
robes, standing round the altar, with their heads bowed, as one 
might see a band of soldiers surrounding their King” (De sacer- 
dotio, vi. 4). 

In sublime altare tuum, in conspectu divine majestatis tue. 
There can be no question of a physical taking up to heaven of the 
consecrated elements, nor is there a material altar set up before the 
majesty of God on high. Holy Church makes use of terms which 
are manifestly symbolical and must be thus interpreted. The prayer 
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alludes to the scene described in the eighth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse: “And another Angel came and stood before the altar, hav- 
ing a golden censer ; and there was given to him much incense, that 
he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar, 
which is before the throne of God. And the smoke of the incense 
of the prayers of the saints ascended up before God from the hand 
of the Angel” (3, 4). In chapter ix. 13, there is yet another men- 
tion of “the golden altar, which is before the eyes of God.” 

The purpose of the prayer is, therefore, that the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ, as they are our sacrifice, may be united to and 
offered with that eternal oblation of Himself by which Jesus Christ 
ratifies forever that actual oblation of Himself which took place 
but once upon the altar of the Cross. The golden altar in heaven 
is but one more symbolism by which the inspired writer describes 
the office of Mediator which our merciful Saviour discharges in 
our behalf. “Per fidem venitur ad aram que et sacerdos et sacri- 
ficium est—by faith we draw nigh to that altar which is also a priest 
and a sacrifice. For all these things are found in Christ: for He 
is the heavenly altar of the Father . . . dost thou imagine 
there is any other altar, at which Christ officiates, than His Body, 
by which and on which both the prayers and the devotion of the 
faithful are offered up to God the Father?” (Hugh of Langres, 
11th cent.) 

This symbolism of the heavenly altar is very definitely adopted 
by Holy Church in the rite of Ordination of a subdeacon. It is 
true, the words addressed by the bishop to the candidate do not 
date back beyond the Middle Ages, but they do not lose their interest 
for that reason: “The altar of holy Church is Christ Himself, 
according as St. John bears testimony, when he relates in his Apoca- 
lypse how he saw a golden altar, standing before the throne, on 
which and by which the offerings of the faithful are consecrated 
to God. The clothes and coverings of this altar are the members 
of Christ, that is, those who believe in God, by whom the Lord is 
surrounded as by precious vestures.” 

It is manifest that, in the mind of the Church, our earthly altar is 
a symbol of the heavenly altar. But “the golden altar, that is set 
up before God” is our Lord Himself. So it becomes abundantly 
clear that the Supplices is a prayer to God, asking Him to accept 
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our sacrifice with the same benevolence with which He accepts the 
eternal sacrifice of Christ, who, because “He continueth forever, 
hath an everlasting priesthood; whereby he is able also to save for 
ever them that come to God by him: always living to make inter- 
cession for us (Heb. vii. 24, 25). 

Ut quotquot, ex hac altaris partictpatione, sacrosanctum Filii tui 
Corpus, et Sanguinem sumpserimus, omni benedictione ceelesti, et 
gratia repleamur. Here we ask for the full supernatural benefit of 
our sacrifice, of which we are made partakers by eating the Flesh 
and drinking the Blood of the Son of God. 

At the words ex hac altaris, the priest kisses the altar, as an out- 
ward mark of reverence for the holy table on which lies, mystically 
slain, the Lamb of God “which was slain from the beginning of the 
world” (Apoc. xiii. 8). This kiss is in very truth an act of homage 
and adoration to Christ Himself, the altar being the symbol of the 
Lord of glory. “The altar is of stone,” says a Greek writer, 
“because it represents Christ, who is called a rock and a corner- 
stone, and because the rock from which water flowed for the refresh- 
ment of the people of Israel was an image of Him.” 

At the words corpus et sanguinem, the priest makes the sign of 
the Cross over the host and the chalice, and over himself whilst 
saying omni benedictione. These signs of the Cross, or blessings, 
are the natural and spontaneous tokens of the favors which we hope 
to receive at the moment of partaking of the immortal Flesh and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, who died for us upon the Cross in order 
that we might live forever. 

The prayer is addressed directly to God the Father, but since 
mention has been made of His only Son, the conclusion is Per 
eumdem Dominum Nostrum Jesum Christum. All our graces 
originate in Christ, “of whose fulness we have all received, grace 
upon grace” (John i.). Our Eucharistic sacrifice is acceptable to 
God because it is offered, through the hands of Angels, upon the 
golden altar of heaven, that is, in other words, our Lord intervenes 
in the Church’s sacrifice in such wise that, whenever and wherever 
the holy Mass is offered, He once more exhibits before the Father 
that spirit of submission to the divine will which caused Him to 
immolate Himself upon Calvary. 

What a lofty idea of the greatness of our sacrifice we derive from 
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q devout consideration of this beautiful prayer! It takes us out of 
ourselves, lifts our minds and hearts into the heights of heaven. It 

ints out how this identification with, and intervention in, the 
Mass, is the chief function of Christ’s office as Mediator—an office 
which He never renounces: “There is one God; and one Mediator 
of God and men, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5). May we 
always say the Supplices with that interior fervor and humility 
which is betokened by our exterior attitude. As we go on celebrat- 
ing day by day, year by year, the danger is that familiarity may 
lead to thoughtlessness. We should make unto ourselves certain 
rallying points, as it were, when we gather our wandering thoughts 
and renew our faith. Surely the Supplices is one such phase of the 
Mass. It will cost but a small effort to recollect ourselves whilst 
reciting these wonderful words and it may well be that not infre- 
quently we shall experience something of that holy fear and awe 
which is a necessary disposition in those who draw nigh unto the 
altar of the Lord: Pavete ad sanctuarium meum (Lev. xxvi. 2). 








SUMMARY OF ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THR 
PAST YEAR 


From November, 1922—November, 1923 


I. CoNcoRDAT BETWEEN THE Hoty SEE AND THE LirHuANiay 
REPUBLIC 


The Holy See has entered into an agreement or Concordat with 
the new Republic of Lithuania. An archiepiscopal see is to be 
established at Riga with two auxiliary bishops. The Concordat 
provides for the free public exercise of the Catholic religion and 
for the recognition of the Catholic Church as a juridic person with 
the same rights as the civil Code of the Republic grants to other 
citizens. 

The archbishop and bishops shall be of Lithuanian nationality. 
Before the Holy See nominates the archbishop of Riga, it will 
inform the government of the person chosen, in order to learn 
whether the government has any political reason for excluding him 
from the office. The archbishop, before entering on his office, shall 
take the oath before the President of the Republic that he will respect 
and uphold the established government and the Constitution of the 
Republic, and use his influence with the clergy for that purpose. 

Various other provisions refer to the endowment of the archie- 
piscopal see, a seminary for the native clergy, free private Catholic 
schools, ecclesiastical trials of offending clerics, and various other 
matters. The Concordat is to last three years and is automatically 
renewed from year to year and in case the contracting parties wish 
to discontinue the agreement, six months’ notice in advance shall 
be given (Concordat made at the Vatican, May 30, 1922; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 577-581). 


II, Letter or Porrt Pius XI to Dr. NicnHotas Murray BUTLER, 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIvERSITY, NEw YorK 


The Holy See thanks President Butler for his efforts to help 
to rebuild the library of the University of Louvain, Belgium, which 
was destroyed during the World War. Dr. Butler proposed the 
formation of a committee to appeal to all university students in the 
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United States, to interest them in creating a fund for the rebuilding 
of the library of the famous university. The Holy Father is very 
much pleased with the plan, and thanks Dr. Butler for the kind 
interest he has taken in this matter (Letter of Pope Pius XI, Sept 
8, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 586). 


Il]. Burninc Lamps ON GRAVES IN CATHOLIC CEMETERIES 


The S. Congregation of Rites was requested to decide whether 
there is any objection to placing lighted lamps or electric lights on 
the graves of the deceased in Catholic cemeteries. y 

The S. Congregation answers that there is no objection. The 
lights should not be placed there only as a mark of respect and for 
the solace of the living, but also as an expression of the belief in 
the eternal life which the light symbolizes, and one should not 
neglect to pray for the deceased, since prayer, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and alms to the poor help the souls in purgatory (S. Congre- 
gation of Rites, October 30, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 


598). 
IV. Creation oF E1cgHt CARDINALS 


In the secret consistory in which the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
created eight new Cardinals he spoke to the assembled College of 
Cardinals of the trials of the Church in the Holy Land, of the dis- 
turbed conditions in the Near East and of the great sufferings of 
the people in Russia, explaining how in all these matters he had 
done what was in the power of the Apostolic See to afford relief. 

Then he proclaimed the following as members of the sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals: Cardinal Achilles Locatelli, Apostolic Nuncio in 
Portugal; Cardinal John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States; Cardinal Henry Reig y Casanova, Primate of Toledo; 
Cardinal Alex Charost, archbishop of Rennes; Cardinal Eugene 
Tosi, archbishop of Milan; Cardinal Arcturus Stanislaus Touchet, 
bishop of Orléans; Cardinal Joseph Mori, Secretary of the S. Con- 
gregation of the Council; Cardinal Francis Ehrle, priest of the 
Society of Jesus (Consistory held at the Vatican, Det. 11, 1922; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 609). 
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V. Papat ScHoot or CuourcH Music 


When the late Pope Pius X, in 1903, did his utmost to renew 
the study of pure Church music, the Society of St. Cecilia in Italy 
established through Father De Santi, S.J., its president, a higher 
school of church music at Rome. The school met with the hearty 
approval of Pope Pius X, and he as well as his successor, Pope 
Benedict XV, did much towards the progress of that school. Now, 
Pope Pius XI raises it to the dignity of a Pontifical Institute and 
places it under the direct jurisdiction of the Holy See. One of the 
cardinals is to be in charge of the Institute and the rector of the 
school is to be appointed by the Holy See. The school is to train 
clerics as well as laymen in Church music, composition, and organ- 
playing. A regular plan of studies must be followed by the students, 
and academic degrees are given to the students who finish the 
course successfully; in this manner proficient teachers of true 
Church music will be formed (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, 
Nov. 22, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 623). 


VI. Apostotic DELEGATION FOR CHINA 


The progress of the Catholic missions in China has convinced 
the Holy See that the time has come when an Apostolic Delegate 
should be appointed, and thus unite these missions more cloely with 
the regular system of Church government. The Apostolic Delegate 
shall have charge of the five ecclesiastical districts of China and 
the adjacent islands, with the exception of the Island of Formosa 
(Letters Apostolic, Aug. 9, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 
635). 


VII. INVESTIGATION AND REPORT OF BISHOPS ON ALL EXISTING 
DIocESAN CONGREGATIONS 


The S. Congregation of the Religious states that it has happened 
that some of the diocesan congregations of religious were estab- 
lished without a formal decree of the bishop giving such a com- 
munity a legal standing in the Church. Wherefore, the bishops 
shall investigate whether those congregations which have their 
principal house in the diocese of the respective bishop have been 
canonically erected, and whether their constitutions have been 
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approved by a former bishop of the diocese where the principal 
house is located. If no document or proof of canonical erection can 
be found, the bishop shall now issue such a decree, but if it be a 
society which was formed after the Motu Proprio Dei Providentis 
(July 16, 1906) was issued, the bishop must first report to the S. 
Congregation before he issues his decree of erection. If a bishop 
has no diocesan congregation in his territory, i. ¢., no mother- 
house of a congregation, he shall inform the Holy See to that effect. 
In the report the bishop shall state how many congregations have 
their mother-house in his diocese, give the title of the congregations, 
their purpose, name of the founder, decree of approval, and state 
into how many dioceses the congregation has spread, the number of 
members and houses (S. Cong. of the Religious, Nov. 30, 1922; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 644). 


VIII. DEcLARATION CONCERNING THE PREFACE IN Mass 


On February 6 and 12 there are the feasts of St. Titus, bishop 
and confessor, and the Seven Holy Founders of the Order of 
Servites. Now, if on these days the Oratio pro Papa in anni- 
versario electionts vel coronationis of Pope Pius XI has to be added, 
shall the Preface of the Mass be the common Preface or that of the 
Apostles ? 

The S. Congregation of Rites answers that the Preface shall be 
of the Apostles, if the commemoration takes the place of the Missa 
votiva pro Papa prescribed by the Ordinary and impeded that day. 

Again, on November 8, if it is a Sunday, the Mass is of the 
Sunday, with the commemoration of the Dedication of the Basilicas 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Shall the Preface in the Mass be that of 
the Blessed Trinity or from the common, which Preface is that of 
the Dedication Mass? The S. Congregation answers that the 
Preface of the Blessed Trinity must be taken (S. Cong. of Rites, 
Nov. 17, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 651). 


IX. Various DECLARATIONS ON THE CANONS OF THE CODE 


1. The Pastor's Right in reference to Processions (Canon 462). 
Whether the words of Canon 462, n. 7: “to conduct a public 
procession outside the church,” are to be understood only of a pro- 
cession which starts from the parochial church, or also of proces- 
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sions which start from other churches within the parish and which 
churches are not branches of the parish church but have their own 
rector? Answer: Those words refer to all churches, but Canon 
1291 gives all churches the right to conduct the Corpus Christ 
procession during the Octave; the Ordinary shall determine the day, 
hour, etc., when the various churches in the same parish shall hold 
the procession. 

2. The Complete Year of Novitiate (Canon 555). 

Whether the year of novitiate is to be computed according to 
Canon 34, sec. 3, n. 3? Answer: Yes. According to that Canon 
the first day does not count and the year of novitiate is not com- 
plete until the end of the anniversary day. 

Whether this manner of computing the year of novitiate is 
required for validity of the novitiate? Answer: Yes, for validity. 

3. Leaving the Religious Community (Canons 638-640). 

Whether Canon 640, sec. 1, comprehends all who have obtained 
an indult of secularization either from the Apostolic See or from 
the local Ordinary? Answer: It comprehends all. 

Whether those who obtained an indult of temporary seculariza- 
tion from the local Ordinary are held to the conditions enumerated 
in Canon 639? Answer: They are held to them, but the Ordinary 
has power to grant to the temporarily secularized for special reasons 
the permission to retain the habit of the religious community. 

4. Cumulative Right of Churches to have Baptismal Font 
(Canon 774). 

There were some churches which in a certain town or city had 
the exclusive right to baptize, and Baptism could not be given even 
in the parochial churches where one church had such exclusive 
right. The Code, in Canon 774, sec. 1, absolutely insists that each 
parish church shall have the right to baptize and it rejects all con- 
trary law and custom interfering with this right. 

Now, the question arose whether the exclusive right of the one 
church is changed into a cumulative right with the parish churches, 
as seems to be understood by the Code in the words: salvo legitimo 
jure cumulativo aliis ecclesiis jam quesito. Answer: The church 
which had the exclusive right before the Code has now a cumulative 
right with the parish churches of the city or town. If that church 
baptizes children of parents who do not belong to the church that 
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has the cumulative right, Canon 778 demands that the baptismal 
record be sent to the proper pastor of the person baptized. 

5. Dispensation of Marriage Impediments (Canons 1044-1045). 

Canons 1044 and 1045, sec. 3, speak of dispensations from mar- 
riage impediments by priests when one of the parties is in danger 
of death, or when the impediment is discovered only when every- 
thing is ready for the marriage, and the Ordinary cannot be 
approached in time. 

The question was whether the priest must use telephone or tele- 
graph, if that was the only means of getting into touch with the 
Ordinary? Answer: No, in that case the Ordinary is considered 
not to be within reach. 

6. The Right of Patronage (Canon 1451). 

What is the force of the verb “curent” in Canon 1451, sec. 1? 
Answer: That word means that the Ordinary should endeavor by 
persuasion to make the patrons of ecclesiastical benefices give up 
their right. He cannot force or command. 

7. Concursus for Benefices of Laical Patronage (Canon 1462). 

Whether by Canon 1462 parishes and other benefices subject to 
patronage of lay persons must always be conferred by a concursus 
so that the patron can present only one of the clerics who has passed 
the concursus? Answer: If the parishes and other benefices of 
laical patronage are subject to the law of concursus by particular 
law or legitimate custom, the concursus must be held; otherwise it is 
not required. 

8. Absolution from Censures (Canon 2252). 

Whether the obligation of Canon 2252 to have recourse to the 
S. Penitentiary, or to the bishop or another vested with the faculty, 
means that the bishop cannot impose the penance unless he has the 
faculty? Answer: The bishop cannot give the mandata or penance 
of which the Canon speaks unless he has the faculty either by law 
or by indult of the Holy See (Committee for the Authentic Inter- 
pretation of the Code, Nov. 12, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, 
pp. 661-663). 


X. DECLARATION AS TO COMPETENCY OF THE SS. CoNGREGATIONS 


1. Dispensation of religious from the Eucharistic fast for the 
reception of Holy Communion: whether the power of dispensation 
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belongs to the S. Cong. of the Sacraments or to the S. Cong. of 
the Religious? Answer: To the S. Congregation of the Religious, 


2. Decision in reference to matters of the obligations attached to 
major orders or the validity of sacred ordination in case of mem- 
bers of religious communities: whether the power to decide belongs 
to the S. Cong. of the Sacraments or to the S. Cong. of the Religi- 


ous? Answer: To the S. Congregation of the Sacraments, accord- 
ing to Canon 1993. 


3. In reference (1) to priests, either students or professors, in 
secular schools; (2) to associations of the clergy and their con- 
federation ; (3) the erection and suppression of one or another dig- 
nity in chapters; (4) the revenue and goods belonging to the 
mensa episcopalis: whether in these matters the S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation or the S. Congregation of the Council has jurisdic- 
tion? Answer: In the first, the S. Congregation of the Council; 
in the second the S. Congregation of the Council, but this Congre- 
gation shall not omit to ask for information when there is question 
of associations or their confederation extending over the entire 
clergy of a nation; in the third and fourth, the S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation is competent. 

4. Concession of faculty to alienate goods belonging to diocesan 
seminaries: whether this matter belongs to the S. Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities or to the S. Congregation of the Coun- 
cil? Answer: It belongs to the S. Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities (Special Committee of Cardinals, Dec. 7, 1922; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 39). 


XI. Apostotic DELEGATION FoR SoutH AFRICA 


The happy progress of the missions of South Africa is evinced 
by the fact that the Holy See has established an Apostolic Delega- 
tion for South Africa, comprising the four mission districts of 
The Cape, Orange, Natal, Transvaal, Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
and the former German colony’ of South-West Africa (Apostolic 
Letters of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, December 7, 1922; Acta 
Ap Sedis, vol. XV, p. 64). 
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XII. DISPENSATION FROM THE EUCHARISTIC Fast 


The Holy See has considered that priests in many places have 
great difficulty on Sundays and holy days of obligation in observing 
the Eucharistic fast, because in many instances a priest is com- 
pelled to say two Masses, often in widely separated place, or at a 
very late hour, making the observance of the fast a great hardship. 


Wherefore, whenever the priests have to binate, or to say Mass 
at a very late hour, and they cannot keep the Eucharistic fast with- 
out great personal injury either on account of poor health or for 
reason of too much work in the sacred ministry, or for other reason- 
able causes, the local Ordinary may have recourse to the S. Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, explaining carefully all the circum- 
stances. The S. Congregation will either directly issue dispensa- 
tion for individual priests or give to the Ordinaries habitual 
faculties of dispensation, if real and ascertained necessity demands 
it. These faculties are even now given to the local Ordinaries for 
such urgent cases in which there is no time to refer to the Holy See. 
The dispensation may be granted by the bishop under the condition 
that he permit the taking of some nourishment per modum potus 
(liquid food) only, excluding intoxicating drinks, and that all 
scandal be avoided, and that the Holy See be informed as soon as 
possible of the dispensations granted. The dispensation may be 
given only for the sake of the spiritual welfare of the faithful, not 
for the private devotion or utility of the priest (S. Congregation 
of the Holy Office, March 22, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, 


p. 151). 


XIII. Monitum To THE Locat ORDINARIES 


It happens frequently that writers who are generally considered 
good Catholics, at times praise and approve in the daily papers and 
other periodicals, books, writings, pictures, sculptures and the like 
works of genius and art which are contrary to Catholic doctrine or 
Christian sentimemt, or have been explicitly condemned by the 
Holy See. Great scandal is given by such conduct of Catholic 
writers and much harm may be done to faith and morality if the 
bishops do not reprove and punish the authors. The Holy See, 
therefore, urges the bishops to be attentive to this matter and to take 
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prompt action against Catholics, whether laymen, secular or religi- 
ous priests, who are found guilty of the above described indiscretion 
(S. Congregation of the Holy Office, March 15, 1923; Acta Ap, 
Sedis, vol. XV, p. 152). 





XIV. Reticious PRoFEsSION IN DANGER OF DEatEH 


The Code is silent on the religious profession of novices who have 
not yet completed their novitiate and who fall into an illness which 
puts them in danger of death. A decree of September 10, 1912, 
permitted profession to be made by novices in such circumstances 
so that they might have the consolation of dying as professed mem- 
bers of the community and sharing in all the spiritual benefits of 
members who die after profession. The Holy See at the request of 
various religious Orders and congregations again allows this pro- 
fession in all Orders, congregations and religious societies without 
vows, under the following rules: 


1. The novices must have commenced the novitiate canonically, 


2. The superior of the house of novitiate, the acting superior, 
and the major superiors, or a person delegated by them, may receive 
the profession. 

3. The formula of profession, or consecration or promise, shall 
be the same as the one in ordinary use at the end of novitiate, and 
the vows and promises shall be taken without a fixed term and 
without expression of perpetuity. 

4. The religious making profession in danger of death shall be 
entitled to all the spiritual benefits and suffrages of professed mem- 
bers of the respective religious organization and a plenary indulg- 
ence in the form of a Jubilee indulgence is mercifully granted to 
them. 

5. This profession or consecration has no other effect than that 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Wherefore, if the novice 
dies without making a last will, the religious community has no 
right or claim to the goods or property of the deceased. If the novice 
recovers before the time of novitiate has elapsed, he is exactly 
in the same position as though he had not made the profession. . . . 
He may leave the community, if he desires, and the superiors may 
dismiss him as they may dismiss any other novice. He must com- 
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plete his novitiate according to the rules of the respective Order or 
congregation though they may have more than one year’s novitiate. 
If the novice perseveres, he must, at the termination of the time of 
novitiate, make a new profession (S. Cong. of Religious, Dec. 30, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 156). 


XV. Motu Proprio ON THE QUINQUENNIAL FACULTIES OF 
BISHOPS 


According to the original formulas of the quinquennial faculties, 
published March 17, 1922, the bishops had to obtain the faculties 
from the various SS. Congregations having charge of the particular 
matters covered by the faculties. Now, Pope Pius XI, states in the 
present Motu Proprio that the bishops found it very difficult to 
apply individually to the various SS. Congregations, and requested 
that the Holy See empower one of the SS. Congregations to grant 
all the various faculties. 

The Holy See accedes to the request of the bishops and gives the 
S. Consistorial Congregation power to grant all the faculties to 
those bishops who, according to the law of the Code, have to sub- 
mit the quinquennial report on the status of their dioceses to the 
S. Consistorial Congregation. The bishops subject to the S. Con- 
gregation of Propaganda and those subject to the S. Congregation 
for the Oriental Churches are to transact business with these Con- 
gregations as before. The officials of the S. Consistorial Congre- 
gation shall, at least in the beginning of each quinquennium, inquire 
of the various offices of the Holy See whether any changes are to be 
made in the formulas which the S. Consistorial Congregation issues 
to the bishops (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, April 20, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 193). 


XVI. Str. Leonarp oF Port Maurice DECLARED PATRON OF 
CaTHoLic MIssIons 


The Most Rev. Father General of the Order of Friars Minor and 
the Cardinal Protector of that Order, his Eminence Cardinal Oreste 
Giorgi, have petitioned the Holy See to declare St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice patron of missionaries who give missions to Catholics. 
That saint was famous for his missionary work among Catholics, 
and innumerable souls were converted to God by the sanctity of his 
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life and by his untiring zeal in preaching the word of God. Where. 
fore the Holy See declares him patron of these missionaries and 
trusts that St. Leonard will intercede with God for the success of 
the Catholic mission (Apostolic Letters of Pope Pius XI, March 
17, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 196). 





XVII. BEATIFICATION OF SISTER TERESA OF THE CHILD Jesus 


To the great joy of the whole Catholic world the Holy See has 
announced the happy conclusion of the process of beatification of 
Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus, familiarily known under the title 
of “The Little Flower of Jesus.” In the decree of confirmation of 
her beatification, the Holy Father sketches the life of this servant 
of God. It is not necessary to relate her life here because the book 
entitled “The Little Flower of Jesus” is very popular and has made 
its way into many Catholic homes. The fact that Blessed Teresa 
lived and died in our own days (she was born in 1873 and died in 
her twenty-fourth year of age, in 1897, as a Carmelite nun in the 
monastery of Lisieux, France) may to some extent explain the 
great interest that her life has aroused among Catholics throughout 
the world (Apostolic Letters of Pope Pius XI, April 29, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 202). 


XVIII. SEMINARY FOR COLORED PRIESTS TO BE ESTABLISHED BY 
THE FATHERS OF THE DIVINE WorD 


The Holy Father approves of and encourages the plan of the 
Very Rev. Father General of the Society of the Divine Word, 
William Gier, to establish a seminary for the education of colored 
priests at Bay St. Louis, in the diocese of Natchez. The Supreme 
Pontiff states that the education of a native clergy in the various 
countries and among the various races promotes the interests of the 
Church, and that a native clergy is in a better position to gain the 
confidence of the people and win them for Christ and His Church 
(Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Very Rev. Wm. Gier, April 5, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 216). 
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XIX. BLessING oF BAPTISMAL WATER ON THE VIGILS OF EASTER 
AND PENTECOST 


The Holy See was requested by the diocese of Cremona, Italy, 
to approve of the custom of the diocese to bless baptismal water 
only once a year, on the vigil of Pentecost. The S. Congregation 
of the Council answers that according to the Roman Missal the 
baptismal water is to be blessed in all parishes both on the vigil of 
Easter and also on the vigil of Pentecost (S. Congregation of the 
Council, June 10, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 225). 











XX. THe SERVICES AT WHICH THE PASCHAL CANDLE Is LIGHTED 






The Very Rev. Procurator of the Order of Friars Minor proposed 
several questions as to the lighting of the Paschal candle: 

1. Whether the Paschal candle which is lighted during Vespers 
is to be extinguished during Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, though Benediction follows immediately after Vespers. 
Answer: It may remain burning. 

2. Whether the Paschal candle is to be lighted when, during the 
Paschal season, Solemn Mass or Vespers are celebrated before the 

" Blessed Sacrament exposed. Answer: The Paschal candle is to 
burn during these services (S. Congregation of Rites, April 13, 
1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 238). 















XXI. CREATION OF Two CARDINALS 


The consistory in which the Holy Father announced the creation 
of Cardinal John Baptist Nasalli, archbishop of Bologna and 
Cardinal Aloysius Sincero, Assessor of the S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation, is memorable on account of the circumstance that the con- 
sistory was held soon after the Red Government of Russia had 
imprisoned an archbishop and many priests and after a sham trial 
had executed the vicar general and sentenced the others to prison 
terms. The Supreme Pontiff in this consistory gives public testi- 
mony to the innocence of these men and puts the baseness of the 
government in its true light by briefly alluding to the great efforts 

| that the Holy See had made to get help for the starving millions of 
poor people in Russia (Consistory held at the Vatican, May 23, 
1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 245). 
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XXII. BEaTIFICATION OF CARDINAL BELLARMINE 


Catholic scholars have welcomed the papal pronouncement which 
decreed the honors of beatification to Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, 
of the Society of Jesus. He was born on October 4, 1542, entered 
the Jesuit Order at the age of eighteen, taught apologetics at the 
Collegium Romanum in the time of Pope Gregory XIII; Pope 
Sixtus V sent him to France as theologian to Cardinal Cajetan, 
Apostolic Legate of France. Pope Gregory XIV appointed him a 
member of the committee for the revision of the Holy Scriptures; 
later he was rector of the Collegium Romanum, and Pope Clement 
VIII created him Cardinal on March 3, 1599, and on April 21, 
1602, the same Pope made him archbishop of Capua. Pope Paul V 
recalled him to the Roman Curia to have Bellarmine as his advisor, 
When Bellarmine felt his end approaching he begged leave to retire 
to the novitiate of his order at Rome, where he died on September 
17, 1621 (Apostolic Letters of Pope Pius XI, May 13, 1923; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 269). 


XXIII. NovirIaTE oF RELIGIOUS WHO OBTAIN PERMISSION 
TO JOIN ANOTHER RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


A professed member of a religious organization may with permis- 
sion of the Holy See join another religious order or congregation. 
Now, the question arises concerning the habit such a religious must 
wear during his novitiate in the new religious community. Should 
he wear the habit of his own order or congregation or of the new 
community which he wishes to join? The S. Congregation of the 
Religious answers that such a religious must wear the habit of the 
new community in which he makes the novitiate (S. Cong. of the 
Religious, May 14, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 289). 


XXIV. SrxtH CENTENARY OF THE CANONIZATION OF 
St. THomas AQUINAS 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has published an encyclical let- 
ter, addressed to the Catholic Hierarchy of the world, on occasion 
of the sixth centenary of the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The letter explains how the Angelic Doctor has been, for centuries, 
the mode! of all Catholic scholars, and how the Church has made 
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him the patron of all Catholic schools. The Pontiff dwells at 
length on the sanctity and the eminent scholarship of the saint, his 
clear perception of things divine, and his wonderful ability to 
express in clear terms the most profound principles of theology and 
philosophy. 

The Holy Father desires that in all religious orders and congrega- 
tions, and in all Catholic schools, the memory of St. Thomas be 
honored with appropriate religious exercises, from July 18, 1923, 
until the end of the next year. Indulgences are granted for the 
triduums, octaves and novenas held in honor of St. Thomas. Special 
indulgences are granted to the churches and chapels of the Order of 
St. Dominic for the centenary exercises (Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Pius XI, June 29, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, pp. 309-326). 





XXV. Motu Proprio ON THE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN 
DocTRINE 


The Holy Father states that from the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate he has manifested the conviction that the horrors of the World 
War and the evils which caused the war cannot be remedied unless 
the nations return in all sincerity to Christian principles. The prac- 
tice of the Christian religion is not possible without a thorough 
knowledge of the teaching of Christ. Wherefore a united and 
systematic effort must be made by the Church, bishops, religious 
and laymen cooperating, to teach the children and the young men 
and women the principles of the Faith and to give them such a 
knowledge that they can defend the Christian teaching against the 
objections which are commonly raised to deny or ridicule religion. 
In order that the teaching of Christian doctrine may be raised to a 
uniform and proper standard, the Holy Father establishes at the 
S. Congregation of the Holy Office a committee which shall have 
charge over the teaching of Christian doctrine (Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius XI, June 29, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 327). 


XXVI. Process IN CASES OF DISPENSATION OF MATRIMONIUM 
RatumM Non-ConsuUMMATUM 


The S. Congregation of the Sacraments instructs the Ordinaries 
that in all cases where a dispensation is sought from the Holy See 
in a matrimonium ratum non consummatum, two things are neces- 
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sary: first, proof that the marriage was never consummated, and, 
secondly, that there is a just reason for the granting of the dispensa- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Holy See has to leave it to the Ordinaries 
to investigate the facts and secure the proof of the non-consumma- 
tion of the marriage, the Holy See desires that the Ordinaries 
thoroughly instruct all parties concerned, that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the validity of the dispensation, and to the validity of the 
second marriage, that the statements as to the non-consummation 
of the marriage be truthful. For, unless the non-consummation of 
the marriage be proved, the Holy See cannot grant a dispensation 
(S. Congregation of the Sacraments, May 7, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XV, p. 392). 

The S. Congregation of the Sacraments outlines the whole 
canonical process of the case of matrimonium ratum non- 
consummatum in a lengthy instruction in the August number of the 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, pp. 392-436. 


XXVII. REcoURSE AGAINST THE DECREE OF DISMISSAL OF A 
RELIGIOUS WITH TEMPORARY Vows 


Canon 647, section 2, permits the religious with temporary vows, 
who has received from his superiors a decree of dismissal, to have 
recourse to the Holy See. Pending such recourse, the decree of 
dismissal has no legal effect, but remains suspended. The question 
arose as to the length of time that this right of recourse to the 
Holy See is open to the dismissed religious. 

The S. Congregation of Religious declares that the right of 
recourse must be exercised within ten days from the time that the 
religious has been informed of the decree of dismissal. 

The S. Congregation further states that the religious can make 
this recourse either by letter addressed to the S. Congregation, or 
through him who communicated to the religious the decree of dis- 
missal. To prove that recourse was taken it suffices to draw up an 
authentic document, or to have the testimony of at least two trust- 
worthy men. 


The ten days within which the recourse is to be made are to be 
counted according to Canon 34, section 3, n. 3. If the religious 
does not know of his right of recourse, or if he is not able to act 
according to the rule of Canon 35, the recourse remains open te 
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him, even after the ten days have elapsed, and the ten days begin 
to run only from the day on which he obtained knowledge or was 
able to act. It is advisable for the superior to inform the dismissed 
religious of his right of recourse, and of the time within which it 
must be taken, when he informs him of the decree of dismissal. 

The recourse interposed within the proper time has the effect of 
suspending the decree of dismissal until the S. Congregation of 
Religious confirms the decree and informs the superior who dis- 
missed the religious by an authentic document of the same S. Con- 
gregation. Meanwhile the decree of dismissal has no effect and 
cannot be executed. 

Pending the recourse, the dismissed religious is still to be con- 
sidered a religious, and he is held to the same duties and enjoys the 
same rights as other religious, and in the same manner as before 
the dismissal. Therefore, he has the right and duty to live in the 
religious house, and he must remain under the obedience of the 
superior (S. Congregation of the Religious, July 20, 1923; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 457). 


XXVIII. EnGiish TRANSLATION OF THE LIsT OF QUESTIONS FOR 
QUINQUENNIAL REPORT OF PAPAL CONGREGATIONS OF 
SIMPLE Vows 


The issue of September 1, 1923, of the Acta Apostolice Sedis has 
the official translation of the list of questions to be answered in the 
quinquennial report which the religious congregations of simple 
vows are to make to the Holy See on the status of the community. 
Only organizations which have been approved by the Holy See are 
obliged to make this report, the diocesan religious organizations not 
being concerned in this matter (S. Cong. of the Religious, Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XV, pp. 459-466). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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DISPENSATION OF RELIGIOUS FROM THE FourTH YEAR oF 
THEOLOGY 


Canon 976, sec. 2, rules that the priesthood shall not be conferred 
until after the second semester of the fourth year of theology. In 
dispensations to ordain candidates before they have completed the 
required course of studies of theology the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, has attached the following conditions to such dispensa- 
tions: that the priests shall continue the study of theology until the 
fourth year has been completed. In the meantime, the ministry in 
the care of souls is forbidden to them so that they must not be 
employed in preaching, hearing of confessions, or in outside work 
of the religious community. It is a grave obligation of conscience 
for the superiors to see that these conditions are complied with. 

As to dispensations already granted either general for all alumni 
or particular for certain individuals theologians, the Holy Father, 
in an audience given to the Cardinal Prefect of the S. Congregation 
of the Religious, declared and ruled that in reference to each and 
every faculty or dispensation granted in this matter after the 
promulgation of the Code, even those granted immediately by the 
Supreme Pontiff, whether orally or by rescript signed by His Holi- 
ness, the above-mentioned conditions are to be understood attached, 
unless they have been explicitly dispensed with (S. Cong. of the 
Religious, Oct. 27, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 549). 


DECLARATIONS ON THE NEw Ruprics OF THE ROMAN MIsSAL 


1. According to the new rubrics of the Roman Missal the vari- 
ous votive Masses, namely, private votive Low Masses, nuptial 
Mass, votive High Masses pro re gravi et causa publica, anniversary 
Masses of the election and coronation of the Pope, or of the elec- 
tion, transfer, and consecration of bishops, votive High Masses 
pro re non gravi nec causa publica, are forbidden even on those days 
on which the new rubrics ordinarily allow these Masses, if a church 
has the obligation of saying the Missa conventualis and one of those 
conventual Masses would have to be omitted on account of the 
votive Mass. In churches generally where on February 2 the bless- 
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ing of the candles takes place, and where on the Rogation Days and 
on St. Mark’s day the litanies are recited in procession, votive 
Masses cannot be said if there is only one Mass in those churches. 
The rubrics make an exception in favor of the votive Masses of the 
dedication of a church on the day of its consecration, the consecra- 
tion of an altar, the blessing of the corner-stone of a church and 
the solemn blessing of a church. The S. Congregation of Rites was 
asked if this exception applies also to the Masses mentioned in 
Title IV, nn. 1-5 of the new rubrics namely, the Mass of a particu- 
lar feast proper to a church which has been accidentally impeded by 
another feast, the Mass for the sake of great concourse of people, 
Mass of a feast the solemnity of which has been transferred to Sun- 
day, Masses of feasts perpetually or accidentally impeded, Masses 
of feasts commemorated at Lauds or mentioned in the martyrology 
of the day? The S. Cong. answered that it does not apply to them. 

2. If the first Friday of January falls on the second, third, or 
fourth day of the month, and the calendar of a church on that day 
calls for the office of the day within the octave of the Circumcision, 
shall the Mass in honor of the Sacred Heart be the Mass “Puer 
natus est nobis,” of December 30, or must the Mass of the day 
within the octave of the Circumcision be said after the manner of 
a solemn votive Mass without a commemoration of the Sacred 
Heart? The S. Cong. answers that the latter Mass is to be said. 

3. The question was submitted whether the Credo is to be said 
in the Mass of a double of the first and second class which does not 
of itself have the Credo, if it is celebrated outside of Sunday within 
a common octave of a feast having the Credo, but which day within 
the octave is not commemorated? The S. Congregation answers 
that the Credo is to be said as is illustrated by the rubric of the 
Missal which provides for the recitation of the Credo on the feast 
of St. Joachim, August 16. But there is an exception for High 
Masses and conventual Masses of the feast in which the Credo is 
not to be said if another High Mass or conventual Mass is said of 
the day within the octave (S. Congregation of Rites, Oct. 26, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 560). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 



































CASUS MORALIS 
Affinity and Unbelievers 
By J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


A priest had a successful mission in his parish last year. As aq 
good result of this time of grace Jacob and Caia decided to join 
the Catholic Church. Both belonged to no religion. After three 
months of earnest instruction the priest baptized them uncondition- 
ally. They had been married by a Protestant minister in 1907, 
Caia is the sister of Jacob’s former wife Bertha, who died in 190s, 
never having received Baptism. 


Question I. Does a husband contract by marriage kinship with 
his wife’s sister? 

Reply: The various relationships between men differ according 
as they have a different basis or foundation. Thus the relationship 
based on mutual esteem is friendship, that based on a common 
country is fellow-citizenship. The basis of kinship is nearness in 
blood. If this nearness is due to the fact that one of the relatives 
has begotten the other or that both of them descend from the same 
near ancestor, the relation is that of unity of blood or consanguinity. 
If there is no consanguinity between them and they are not man 
and wife, they may still be near in blood owing to a marriage of 
one of them with a close relative of the other, for such a marriage 
has for its purpose the mingling of the blood of their respective 
families. This second kind of kinship is called affinity or relation- 
ship by marriage, and it exists, among others, between a husband 
and his wife’s sister (St. Thomas, Suppl., Q. 55. AA. 1.3). 


Question 2. Does this kinship arise even from a marriage 
which is not sacramental because of the non-baptism of the parties? 

Reply: There are two kinds of kinship, the natural and the 
legal, according as the bond between the parties related is the 
natural one of nearness of blood or some other bond established by 
positive law. An example of natural kinship is the relationship 
between father and son; the relation between the adopter and the 
adopted illustrates legal kinship. Since the former kinship, unlike 
the latter, depends not on a particular but on universal law, it is 
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contracted manifestly whenever its basis exists, irrespective of who 
the parties may be or of what particular law they may not be sub- 
ject to. Thus if citizenship is required for adoption, an alien does 
not assume the legal relations and duties of adoption when he takes 
4 child into his family; but the relationship and duties of parent- 
hood, which depend not on the law of any particular country but 
on the natural law, are contracted by all, citizen and alien alike. 
While it is true, then, that the unbaptized are not subject to such 
laws of the Church as are purely ecclesiastical and intended only 
for the subjects of the Church, they are subject as well as the bap- 
tized to the natural law. Affinity or kinship by marriage, therefore, 
applies to them, since, as was said before, this particular kind of 
relationship has a basis not merely legal, but natural. Roman deci- 
sions have recognized affinity naturally contracted in infidelity 
(S. C. L, 26, Aug. 1891); nor is Canon 97 of the Code, which 
defines affinity as the relationship contracted from a ratified mar- 
riage, a proof to the contrary, since the legislator is treating of bap- 
tized persons and has not so worded the definition as to exclude all 
other affinity. Or we may distinguish by saying that while canonical 
affinity does not exist between relatives by marriage who are unbap- 
tized, natural affinity does (Blat, De personis, pp. 20, 21). 

Question 3. Is the affinity between a widower and his deceased 
wife’s sister a natural impediment to marriage? 

Reply: To admit that affinity is a natural relationship does not 
oblige one to admit that it is a natural impediment to marriage. 
Cousins are naturally related, yet this relationship does not impede 
their marriage by natural, but only by positive law. The moral and 
physical reasons that constitute a natural impediment in the case 
of closer kinsfolk either do not exist at all or are not so urgent in 
the case of cousins. Hence for sufficient reasons the Church allows 
cousins to marry, a thing it could not do if their kinship were an 
impediment of the natural law. 

What is said of cousins can be said also of those related by 
affinity, even though the kinship be as close as that of brother-in- 
law and sister-in-law. This was denied by King Henry VIII in his 
famous suit for the nullification of his marriage with Katharine of 
Aragon, the widow of his brother Arthur. He claimed that his 
marriage was rendered null by a diriment impediment of the natural 
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law, relationship to a brother’s wife, and quoted for his contention 
Lev. xviii. 16. The argument was weak, since the text had to do 
with a Mosaic not a natural impediment. The Jewish law, while it 
regarded marriage to a brother’s widow as unbecoming when there 
was no sufficient reason, did not look upon it as abhorrent to nature 
and shameful. Indeed when a man died without progeny, it even 
commanded his brother to marry the widow (Deut. xxv. 5-10), 
The Anglican Church itself has abandoned the position of Henry 
VIII, and since the Marriage Act enacted by Parliament in 1907 
solemnizes marriages between brother-in-law and sister-in-law, 

The practice of the Church, which has granted dispensations both 
from lateral and direct affinity, shows that this impediment is not 
of the natural law (Father Augustine, V. p. 211). 


Question 4. Is the affinity to a deceased wife’s sister an ecclesi- 
astical impediment to marriage? 

Reply: Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister does not seem to 
have been forbidden under the law of Moses (Lev. xviii. 18). But 
under the more perfect Christian law it is invalid without dispensa- 
tion. The reasons which induced the Church to establish a diriment 
impediment between a consort and the near relatives by blood of 
the partner were the reverence owed one to the other on account of 
their natural relationship, the good of society which is promoted 
when men marry outside their own narrow circle, the good of the 
parties themselves whose closer friendship is safeguarded against 
suspicion and danger by the impediment. 

Before May 19th, 1918, when the Code became effective, the 
relationship between the widower and his wife’s sister caused the 
diriment impediment of affinity in case of a consummated marriage, 
and the impediment of public decency in case of an unconsummated 
marriage. Under the Code this relationship constitutes the impedi- 
ment of affinity in either case (Canon 1077). 


Question 5. Does marriage between two non-baptized parties 
fall under the above ecclesiastical impediment of affinity? 

Reply: Impediments of the divine law, whether natural or posi- 
tive, such as impotency or the bond of a previous marriage, apply 
to all men alike, since all are subject to the natural law and to the 
positive precepts which God has made for all. Purely ecclesiastical 
impediments, however, such as the relationship of god-parent and 
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god-child, affect only those who are the subjects of the Church, 
i, ¢., the baptized. Hence when two unbaptized persons related by 
affinity marry, the canonical impediment of affinity does not invali- 
date their contract, as would a natural impediment such as the bond 
of an existing valid marriage (Tanquerey, Synopsis theol. mor., 
nl. 922). 

Question 6. Is the affinity to a deceased wife’s sister a civil 
impediment to marriage? 

Reply: Ina number of countries (e. g., Austria, France, Italy, 
Spain) the relationship to a deceased wife’s sister is according to 
the civil code a bar to valid marriage, at least until the State has 
granted a dispensation. In England and the British Colonies mar- 
riage between two such parties was not permitted before the Colonial 
Marriage Act of 1906 and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Marriage 
Act of 1907. In the United States, Virginia seems to be the only 
State that now forbids marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
There such a marriage is absolutely void (Petrovits, The New 
Church Law On Matrimony, pp. 270-272). 

Question 7. Is a marriage contracted between two non-baptized 
parties in face of a diriment impediment of the State null in the eyes 
of the Church? 

Reply: Accarding to the common and more probable teaching 
of theologians the State has the right to establish diriment impedi- 
ments for the marriages of the unbaptized, since those marriages 
are not subject to the Church. Hence if the impediments themselves 
are just and reasonable, e¢. g., consanguinity, affinity, a marriage 
contracted between two infidels without the State’s dispensation 
would be null, not only before the civil law, but also before the 
Church (Prummer, De matrimonio, n. 651). 

Question 8. Does the canonical impediment of affinity arise 
when an infidel husband and wife receive Baptism? 

Reply: The impediment does arise, for its basis is the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony or a ratified marriage. The lawful contract, 
previously made and not broken, becomes a sacrament by the very 
fact that the parties to it have become Christians, for among Chris- 
tians the lawful contract of marriage is inseparable from the sacra- 
ment (Prummer, De matr., n. 650). 
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Question 9. Was any dispensation from affinity required for 
Jacob and Caia at Baptism? 

Reply: No. There was no canonical impediment of affinity at 
the time of the marriage, for then they were not subject to canoni- 
cal impediments as being infidels. No canonical impediment of 
affinity as regards themselves was produced by their Baptism. The 
relationship of affinity between Jacob and Caia arose from the mar- 
riage between Jacob and Bertha, a non-Christian marriage, not 
from the marriage between themselves made sacramental by their 
Baptism. Hence as the impediment of affinity is based on sacra- 
mental marriage, it could not exist in their case (Petrovits, op. cit, 


p. 265, n. 360). 








THE PREACHER’S LIBRARY 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


II. Mopets (Continued) 
OTHER GREAT FRENCH PREACHERS 


We have not yet mentioned Massillon. It is because, great as 
he is, we do not venture to put him forward asa model. Pére Long- 
haye thus expresses the reason: “Teaching that is not always sound, 
moral doctrine often too philosophical and natural, Scripture some- 
what neglected or interpreted in a fanciful way, art too obvious and 
deliberate, a want of communicativeness and outpouring of soul.” 
Yet, there are, undoubtedly, some critics of judgment who would 
place him even above Bossuet and Bourdaloue, as did the eighteenth 
century. 

Lacordaire belongs to the class of models that is rather an 
inspiration than an example to be copied. But inspiration he cer- 
tainly is, and if we do not here rank him as a model, along with 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue, it is because his preaching belongs entirely 
to a class quite apart from that which the average priest is called 
upon to undertake, the Conferences of Notre Dame. His works, in 
the original, are easily available. Not so the partial translations into 
English which have appeared from time to time. Life: Conferences 
Delwered at Toulouse. Trans. H. D. Langdon (London: King, 
1875). God: Conferences of Notre Dame. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1875.) Jesus Christ, God and Man: Conferences of Notre 
Dame (London: Chapman & Hall, 1869). 

One of Lacordaire’s successors in the pulpit of Notre Dame, Pére 
Monsabré, O.P., has left us a magnificent collection of discourses 
which stand as a model in one particular respect, the exposition of 
Catholic dogma.* It is St. Thomas in rhetoric, a rhetoric occasion- 
ally wanting in good taste but on the whole ample, flowing and 
often truly eloquent. 

* Pére Monsabré occupied the pulpit of Notre Dame from 1873 to 1890. The 
present preacher of Notre Dame, Pére Janvier, O.P., has been engaged for 


nineteen years in expounding general morality and the great moral virtues 
according to the teaching of St. Thomas. 
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I will venture to name one other French preacher still nearer to 
our own times, Mgr. d’Hulst. I do not know whether the rap- 
prochement is a commonplace, but, to the writer, this great preacher 
seems in the qualities of his mind, highly cultured, refined, subtle, 
original, closely to resemble Newman. Besides six series of Notre 
Dame Conferences (1891-1896) in which he expounds Christian 
morality, and many philosophical, ascetical and biographical works, 
we have his Mélanges Oratowres. This great collection, in sixteen 
volumes, includes almost every variety of sermon: panegyrics, 
Lenten sermons, sermons for Sundays and Festivals, addresses on 
education and on every variety of Catholic good works, retreat lec- 
tures, etc. It would be a most valuable acquisition for a preacher’s 
library. A translation of his conferences on The Christian Family 
was made by B. Conway, C.S.P. (Wagner, New York). 





‘ NEWMAN 


In the sermons of Cardinal Newman we have, at once, the work 
of a great and original thinker, a highly cultured man of letters, 
and a deeply spiritual soul. Those little acquainted with his work 
as a preacher might be disposed to consider it too literary and intel- 
lectual for the ordinary faithful. Yet, Father O’Dowd,* after lay- 
ing down the sound principle that “a good sermon must be a human 
sermon, and its thought must move in the same plane as that of its 
hearers,” instances Newman as a model of this good quality. Mr. 
Birrell says that, like Burke, he always had the ordinary man and 
woman in mind as he spoke and wrote. Two periods are to be 
distinguished in Newman’s preaching, that of the Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, and the rest of his career. Of the former, Wilfrid 
Ward writes:° “Their sure touch on the minds and motives of men, 
their frank facing of the facts of life, impart to them a peculiar 
delicacy and persuasiveness.” They are, for the most part, quiet in 
style and slow of movement, but ever full of thought. His later 
discourses are richer in imaginative and rhetorical qualities. 
“Many of his pages,” to quote Mr. Birrell again, “positively glow 
with light and heat and color.” The structure of his sermons differs 
wholly from that of the great French preachers of the seventeenth 


4 Preaching, p. 47. 
5 Last Lectures, p. 55. 
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century, running, as they do, with an even flow throughout. One 
is not conscious of divisions or articulations, and the arguments are 
not “in form.” The bulk of Newman’s preaching is on moral sub- 
jects; there is little express treatment of dogma. 

The following is a list of Newman’s homiletic works, all pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.: 

Parochial and Plain Sermons, 8 vols.°; Selection Adapted to the 
Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year (from the Parochial and Plain 
Sermons); Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the Day; Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford; Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations; Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. There 
is also a volume Sermon Notes (1849-1878), published posthu- 
mously. Finally, Father Joseph Rickaby has placed all students of 
Newman under an obligation of gratitude by his work: Index to 
the Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


FuRTHER MODELS 


Among the many excellent preachers of our own times, it may 
seem invidious to single out one for special commendation as a 
model to preachers. Yet, I will- venture to name Dr. Cuthbert 
Hedley, O.S.B. In his discourses there is a combination of vigorous - 
and original thought, solid doctrine and spiritual unction, not of 
the gushing sort, but quiet, deep, and sincere. Among his principal 
homiletical works are the following: Our Divine Saviour; The 
Light of Life; The Christian Inheritance. 

There are, of course, excellent models for preachers in the homi- 
letic literature of Germany, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and, no doubt, 
the Slav countries also. Especially the German literature is rich in 
excellent sermon works by eloquent preachers, among them Keppler, 
Ehrler, Eberhard, von Ketteler, Schmitt, Pottgeisser, Hurter, and 
many others. We may well recall here also such great preachers 
as the Italian Segneri, the Spaniard Calatayud, and the Portuguese 
Vieira. 














III. Preacuers’ AIps 


In the article “The Preacher’s Scripture Bookshelf” in the April 


~_—__—_— 


®It is well to remember that all these sermons were preached before Cardinal 
ewman’s conversion, They were, of course, frequently republished afterward. 
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number of THE HoMILetic AND PastoraL REVIEW we dealt in 
detail with the various preachers’ helps connected with the Bible 
dictionaries, concordances, harmonies and so forth. The remain- 
ing forms of help for the preparation of sermons may be Toughly 
classified under three heads, viz.: A. Illustrations; B. Materials; 
C. Outlines, notes and plans. 


It is Clear that the division cannot be rigidly maintained as the 
same work may contain both Illustrations and Materials or Out- 
lines and Materials. 


A. ILLUSTRATIONS 


By illustrations we understand, not the main ideas of the sermon, 
its teachings, arguments, truths, but whatever is used to bring home 
these ideas to the imagination and to impress them on the memory 
of the audience. We may range under this heading similes, para- 
bles, metaphors, proverbs, anecdotes, examples, all in short that 
relates rather to the forme than to the fond of a discourse. The 
apt use of illustration in public speaking is a not unimportant depart- 
ment of the art of rhetoric. As such it is dealt with in works on 
Sacred Rhetoric.* It has even been considered important enough 
to be dealt with in separate works. It will be useful to indicate 
two books on the subject which appeared in the same year 1909 
under somewhat similar titles. The Art of Illustration. Illustrated 
by John Edwards (London), in which the subject is dealt with 
historically—preachers of the early Church, medizval preachers, 
reformers, classic preachers of English Church, Puritans, modern 
preachers. Modern Catholic preachers entirely omitted. The Art 
of Sermon Illustration, by Harry Jeffs (London), treats the sub- 
ject systematically with numerous examples. There is also an older 
work, The Power of Illustration, an Element of Success in Preach- 
ing and Teaching, by John Dowling (New York: 1858); and 
C. H. Spurgeon’s The Art of Illustration (New York: 1894). 


1. SIMILES, PARABLES AND PROVERBS 


“Les similitudes,” says St. Francis de Sales, “ont une efficace 
incroyable a bien esclairer l’entendement et 4 esclairer la volonté. 


1 See part I of this series of articles. 
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On les tire des actions humaines, des histoires naturelles des herbes, 
des animaux . . . et enfin de tout.” 

The New Handbook of Illustration (London), a classified treas- 
ury of themes, analogies, parables, similitudes, types, emblems, 
symbols, apologues, allegories, etc., arranged for ready reference. 

A Dictionary of Similes, by Frank J. Wilstack (London: 1917) ; 
a substantial volume of 490 pp. in which the similes, the majority 
of which are taken from published literature, are given in alphabeti- 
cal order according to some leading word. There is an index of 
Authors. The book contains fifteen thousand similes. A much 
older book, now hard to obtain, is Things New and Old, or A Store- 
house of Similes, by John Spencer. The first edition appeared in 
1658, but there have been several since that date. The book is 
really a collection of thoughts from the ecclesiastical writers of 
the day. Pictures and Emblems, by Alex. Maclaren, D.D., edited by 
James H. Martyn (London: 1885); a thousand illustrations (for 
the most part imagery) selected from the sermons of this distin- 
guished preacher. 

Many of the books entered below under the heading of miscel- 
laneous illustrations are largely made up of similes, metaphors, 
proverbs, etc. 

Parable, or Divine Poesy, by A. R. Bertram (London: 1866; 
illustrations in theology and morals selected from great divines 
(nearly all Protestant) and systematically arranged.” The matter 
is arranged alphabetically (adversity, affliction, ambition, etc.) and 
there is an index of authors, subjects, and texts. The authors most 
drawn upon are Thomas Adams, Henry Ward Beecher, William 
Gurnall, John Downame, Jeremy Taylor, and Richard Sibles. 

Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes for Sermons and Addresses, 
by J. F. B. Tinling (London: 1897, etc.); The Salt Cellars, by 
C. H. Spurgeon (1889); a collection of proverbs, together with 
homely notes thereon; Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating 
Old Truths, by Rev. J. Long (Boston: 1881); The World of 
Parable and Proverb, with illustrations from history, biography, 
- etc, by Rev. J. Paxton Hood (1885); Things New and Old, by 
John Spencer (1867-8), a storehouse of similes, sentences and 
allegories, 
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2. Stories, ANECDOTES, EXAMPLES 


“Les exemples,” says St. Francis de Sales, “ont une merveilleuse 
force,’ and children are not the only kind of audience that js 
entranced by a truth when it is embodied in a tale. We suggest 
that in the collections of stories put together in view of the cate- 
chism class will be found not a few of which the preacher may 
make use. The imitative instinct, to which the example appeals, is 
strongest in youth, but it is an essential trait of human nature and, 
in one form or another, remains with us to the last. The old adage 
Exempla facilius suadent quam verba remains always true, and we 
do not forget Tennyson’s well-known lines “ 


“Truth embodied in a tale 
Hath entered in at humble doors.” 


One of the best collections of Catholic anecdotes is contained in 
the well-known work: The Catechist, by Howe. Another familiar 
collection is Le Catéchisme en exemples, published anonymously 
under the auspices of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and 
translated into English by Mrs. J. Sadlier, under the title of Catho- 
lic Anecdotes (New York: 1866). The later French editions have 
a useful Table analytique et alphabétique, which is lacking in the 
English edition. Yet another Catholic work is the Catechism in 
Examples, by D. Chisholm (5 vols.; London: Burns & Oates). 

One of the largest collections of anecdotes hitherto made is the 
great Dictionnaire d’exemples a V'usage des prédicateurs et des 
catéchistes (Castermann, Tournai, 5 vols., about 800 pp. each). 
The work was originally published in German by Dom A. Scherer, 
O.S.B., and was translated into French by Abbé Debreyne from a 
revised edition by Dom J. B. Lambert, O.S.B. The stories are 
arranged under about 500 subject headings. 

Las Sacrements en histoires; Les Commandements de Dieu en 
histoires; Le Symbole en histoires, by J. M. A., Miss. Apost. (3 
large vols., Abbeville); Trésor d’histoires pour catéchismes de 
premiere communion; Trésor d’histoires pour catéchisme de perse- 
vérance; Trésor dhistoires pour Vexplication de la doctrine 
chrétienne, by Chanoine Millot. The New Cyclopedia of Illustrative 
Anecdote Religious and Moral, by Donald Macleod. Moral and 
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Religious Anecdote, by N. J. Macleod (pp. 400) (Glasgow: 
1891). Dictionary of Religious Anecdote, Incident, Illustrative 
Fact, by W. Baxendale (4to, pp. 690) (London: 1893). The Mis- 
sioner's Manual of Anecdote, by A. G. Jackson. Anecdotes, Inci- 
dents and Illustrations, by D. L. Moody. The Preacher's Promptu- 
ary of Anecdote, by W. F. Shaw. The World of Moral and 
Religious Anecdote, by Paxton Hood (London: 1870). IIlustra- 
tions and Incidents, for preachers and teachers and Christian 
workers, compiled by the editor of the Tool Basket (London), a 
collection of anecdotes. The Preacher's Scrapbook, by F. A. G. 
Eichbaum (Milwaukee: 1892), a collection of 424 short stories and 
pithy sayings. The New Cyclopedia of Illustrative Anecdote 
(London), is well arranged for ready reference and has a detailed 
Index. Tools for Teachers, compiled by William Moodie 
(London), has passed through at least fifteen editions. It is a col- 
lection of more than 800 Anecdotes, Illustrations, Legends, etc., 
for Sunday Schools, Bible classes and Boys’ brigades. Historical i} 
Lights, compiled by Chas. E. Little (New York: 1908); 6,000 
quotations from standard biographies and histories. | 

Instruction religieuse en exemples, by F. X. Schouppe, S.J., (3 
vols, Paris: Dehomne et Briguet, 1883, 1899), follows the 
order of the Catechism. 

























3. Various 


{| 

| 

| 

The principal and indeed the only Catholic work in English con- i 

taining a variety of illustrations suitable for preaching is Illustra- | 

tions for Sermons and Instructions, by Charles J. Callan, O.P. | 

(New York: Wagner). It contains definitions, word-pictures, 

exemplifications, quotations, and stories, gathered from Scripture, 

the works of the Fathers and Saints and the writings of recent 
authors and preachers of note. 

Trésor historique de la Prédication, by Abbé Sibillat (Paris) ; | 

a “recueil spécial de nouveaux traits, d’histoires, de paroles remar- : 

quables, de comparaisons, et d’allégories choisis avec le plus grand 

soin.” The New Encyclopedia of Illustration, by Dr. Elon Foster 

(New York), contains some 16,500 illustrations, 4,000 of which 

are poetical, together with exhaustive indexes. One Thousand New 

Illustrations, by H. O. Mackay (London: 1888) ; Points, Parables 
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and Pictures, by H. O. Mackay (London: 1899), a second series 
of 1,000 illustrations, together with an index of subjects. Cyclo. 
pedia of Illustrations for Public Speakers, by Robert Scott and 
William C. Stiles (4to, pp. 831; New York: 1911), a very fine 
compilation. The New Handbook of Illustration, ed. by Dr, 
Morley Punshon (1889). Five Hundred and Ninety-Five Pulpit 
Pungencies, by Henry Ward Beecher (New York: 1866). The 
Gem Cyclopedia of Illustrations, by Rev. J. G. Vaughan (New 
York: 1889). Seed Corn for the Sower; or Thoughts, Themes, 
and Illustrations for the Pulpit and Platform, by Rev. C. Perren 
(New York: 1889). Homiletic Encyclopedia of Illustrations in 
Theology and Morals, by R. A. Bertram (4to, pp. 892; 8th edition, 
1887). New Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform, by D. B. Knox 
(London: 1921). Things New and Old; or a Store-House of Illustra- 
tions, by John Spencer (London: 1862). By Way of Illustration, 
by J. Ellis (London), an entirely new collection of illustrations for 
public speakers. Feathers for Arrows; or Illustrations for Preach- 
ers and Teachers, by Charles H. Spurgeon (New York: 1883). 
Pulpit Points from Latest Literature, by J. B. Tinling (London: 
1908), one thousand illustrations for preachers and_ teachers. 
Information and Illustration, by Rev. G. S. Bowes (London: 
1884), “helps gathered from facts, anecdotes, books, etc., for ser- 
mons and lectures.” Cyclopedia of Illustrations of Moral and 
Religious Truths, by John Bate (London), one of the most popu- 
lar of these works. It consists of 940 closely printed, two-column 
quarto pages, and includes analogies, anecdotes, definitions, emblems, 
metaphors, similes, synonyms, but extracts from a great many 
authors, most of them quite unknown, predominate. It has this 
great advantage that both the subjects and their predicates are alpha- 
betically arranged. Thus under the word Heaven there are sixty- 
eight extracts such as Heaven—activity in; Heaven—beginning of; 
there are also indexes of authors and of texts. 





Dr. Hugh Macmillan has made a specialty of illustrations drawn 
from the life of nature. His most important work on these lines 
is his Cyclopedia of Nature Teachings (London). It consists of 
a selection of facts, observations, suggestions, illustrations, ex- 
amples taken from all departments of inanimate nature. Another 
similar work by the same author is Lessons from Life, being facts, 
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a 
etc. of animal and human life arranged as illustrations of religious, 
moral and social truths and principles. A third is Bible Teachings 
in Nature (London) ; first published in 1867, it has been reprinted 


again and again. 


B. SERMON MATERIALS 


We include under this heading not original sermons published 
in full, nor outlines, plans, etc., of sermons, but collections of homi- 
letical material doctrinal and moral, extracts from religious works, 
classified thoughts, and so forth, in fact all that tends to instruction 
rather than to illustration. The future preacher ought gradually to 
accumulate his own materials from his readings and reflections 
throughout his ecclesiastical training and much of the material so 
accumulated will be gleaned from sources quite other than those 
indicated hete. Still such books as we shall mention undoubtedly 
possess a certain value for the preacher. 

Let us mention first some of the older works. Aurifodina uni- 
versalis scientiarum divinarum atque humanarum, by Father Robert, 
Capuchin (Paris). The 1867 edition of this work is in six 4to. 
volumes, containing some 80,000 sententie under more than 700 
titles, arranged in alphabetical order. It draws on the most varied 
sources, and is intended principally for preachers. A French trans- 
lation by the Abbé Rouquette was published in 1866. Bibliotheca 
manualis concionatoria, by Tobias Lohner. This standard work 
first appeared in 1676. It is arranged alphabetically according to 
subjects: Abnegatio, Abstinentia, Acedia, etc. The seventh volume 
of the Venice (1787) edition contains 459 stories; two indexes 
and a very extensive treatise on the preaching office. A French 
translation by Abbé P. Bélet, made from the abridged edition of 
Lausch, was published in 1857 in three volumes of moderate size. 
La Bibliotheque des prédicateurs, by Vincent Houdry, S.J. (1631- 
1729). This excellent work first appeared between 1712 and 1723, 
with a supplement in 1735. The Paris (1865) edition was a revision 
by Abbé V. Postel, in 18 vols., averaging 700 closely printed pages. 
It is divided as follows: Morale, 8 vols.; Mystéres, 4 vols.; Domi- 
nicales, 1 vol.; Panégyriques, 4 vols., and a volume devoted to Tables 
générales. The work is arranged alphabetically according to sub- 
jects. Thus under such a heading as Affliction or Avarice we have 
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(1) Desseins et plans; (2) Sources (references to Fathers and 
other writers) ; (3) Ecriture sainte; (4) Extraits; (5) Théologie; 
(6) Morceaux choisis des écrivains ascétiques et des prédicateurs, 

Les Trésors de Cornelius @ Lapide, (1859), often reprinted, 
Extracts from the Commentaries of 4 Lapide admirably arranged 
with a view to preaching; a veritable gold mine of excellent material. 

Préchons lEvangile, ou la Prédication d’aprés les Péres, es 
saints. Homeélies, commentaires, plans, sermons, et illustrations 
sur les épitres et évangiles du temps de |’Avent et de Noél, by Abbé 
Pailler, 6 vols. (Paris: Vic et Amat.) 

Panorama des Prédicateurs, ou Répertoire pour l’improvisation 
et la composition du sermon, by C. Martin (Paris, 1858-61). 

Programmes of Sermons and Instructions, published without the 
name of the author (Fr. T. Macnamara, C.M.) in 1880 (Dublin), 
It is extensively used in Irish seminaries and is well known in 
America. Its aim is to supply materials for preaching, leaving the 
form to the preacher. It covers methodically the whole range of 
religious instruction—the Decalogue, Apostles’ Creed, Prayer, 
Sacraments, etc. Some of the subjects are treated in sermon style 
others in simple instruction style. An appendix adapts the book 
to the Sundays of the year. 

Adjumenta oratoris sacri, by Francis X. Schouppe, §,J. 
(Brussels, 1865). The contents are both doctrinal and moral but 
mainly the latter. It is methodically arranged: End of Man, Sal- 
vation, Sin, etc. The work has been translated by Dr. Beecher of 
Maynooth and published under the title Pulpit Themes (Dublin). 

Sermon Material, by Father Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. (St. 
Louis, 1915; Herder). Arranged under five topics: Love of God, 
Love of Neighbor, Blessed Sacrament, Penance, Capital Sins. Each 
subject is worked out at considerable length. 

Trésors de la prédication, by L. M. Pioger (Paris). La doc- 
trine du catéchisme du Concile de Trente expliquée et commentée 
par des textes de l’Ecriture sainte et des plus beaux morceaux des 
Péres et des Docteurs de l’Eglise. Nouvelle bibliothéque des prédi- 
cateurs ou Dictionnaire apostolique, by M. Dassance (Paris). On 
each subject (Amour, Auméne, Baptéme and so on) there are “re- 
flections théologiques,” texts of Scripture, portions of sermons by 
various preachers, and references to other works. Dictionnaire de 
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édication, by C. Martin (Paris), deals with about sixty main sub- 
jects arranged alphabetically. On each subject we have: (1) Several 
selected sermons; (2) A course of sacred eloquence applied to the 
subject in question; (3) Materials of all kinds—Scripture, Fathers, 
moral and mystical theology, anecdotes, comparisons, similes, and 
very abundant references to other sources. Instructions paroissiales, 
by Abbé de Riviéres (Alby, 1876); an excellent work intended 
for preaching to the working classes, constituting a vast repertoire 
not only of sermon outlines but of materials of all kinds. It is 
preceded by valuable remarks on what a prone should be. The Vie 
des saints & l'usage des prédicateurs (Paris, 1861), contains: the life 
of each day’s saint; a panegyric on each saint; and materials of 
various kinds. Finally, we may mention Mgr. Doublet’s useful 
Guide du prétre dans ses prédications: choix et développement des 
sujets, which has passed through several editions. 


SERMON MATERIALS ON THE SUNDAY EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 


The best materials will be found in a really good commentary. 
Yet we may mention the following: 

Ausxilium Predicatorum: or, A Short Gloss upon the Gospels 
with hints as to their use in sermons, by Father Pius Devine C.P. 
(Dublin, 1884; Gill). Short sections of each of the four Gospels 
are given, followed by brief notes and by homiletical suggestions. 
Little more than headings are given but these are useful and to the 
point. Le Trésor Evangélique du Dimanche, by J. B. Lagarde 
(Paris). Some two hundred and eighty-six subjects are dealt with, 
the practical conclusions being developed in detail. La Somme 
du prédicateur sur les temps liturgiques et les évangiles de 
tous les dimanches et fétes intégralement expliqués, by P. Grenet 
d’Hauterive (Montréjeau, 8 vols.). LEvangelia dominicarum ac 
festorum totius anni homileticis explicationibus secundum mentem 
SS. Patrum et catholicorum interpretum, by F. X. Schouppe, S.J. 
(Brussels), two explanations or developments for each Sunday. A 
well-known work translated into various languages and frequently 
republished. Les Evangiles des dimanches et des principales fétes 
de l'année au point de vue historique et archéologique, by C. Martin 
(Paris). Each Gospel text is followed by a substantial commentary 
and often by a devotional exposition. 
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The Sunday Epistles, by Benedict Sauter, O.S.B., transl, by 
J. F. Scholfield (London, 1909; Sands). Each epistle is dealt 
with by means of a leisurely dialogue between master and scholar. 
Analysis of the Gospel of the Sundays of the Year, by Angelo 
Cagnola; transl. by L. A. Lambert (New York, Benziger, 1892), 
a series of questions and answers on each Gospel. A Homiletic and 
lilustrative Treasury of Religious Thoughts, edited by Spence and 
Exell (London, 1889), twenty thousand extracts from the works 
of “all the great writers, ancient and modern.” Sermon Stuff, by 
S. D. McConnell (1889). Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers, by 
A. T. Pierson (1900); Seed Thoughts, by G. Ellis (London), a 
selection of illustrations and quotations. Thirty Thousand Thoughts, 
by Spence, Exell and Neil (London, 1884). “Extracts on religious 
and allied topics gathered from the best available sources of all 
ages and of all schools of thought and arranged upon a scientific 
basis,” viz., Vol. I. Christian Evidences. Vol. II. The Holy Spirit. 
Vol. III. The Beatitudes. Vol. IV. The Lord’s Prayer. Vol. V. 
Man and His Traits of Character. 

A place apart must be accorded to that exceedingly useful work, 
in which both materials and plans are given, namely, The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, newly translated and edited by Fathers 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., published by Jo- 
seph Wagner of New York (1923). It is a model of efficient editing. 
The translation has been highly praised as being at once accurate and 
graceful. A substantial and authoritative introduction deals with 
the history of catechetical instruction and of the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent. Pages xxxix to lv are occupied with Sermon 
Programs for the ecclesiastical year, with references to the pages 
of the Catechism. The foot notes are illuminating, and there is an 
index of subjects. ' 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
HANDLING OF THE SACRED VESSELS BY SISTERS AND OTHER 


Lay PERSONS 


Question: Would you please explain whether it is proper according to the 
laws of the Church for Sisters and other lay people to handle the chalice and 
paten and the used purificators and corporals like any other object around the 
sacristy ? CAPELLANUS. 

Answer: The law of the new Code, in Canon 1306 rules: “Care 
must be taken that the chalice and paten, and, before they are 
washed, the purificators, palls and corporals which were used in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, are not touched except by clerics or those 
who have their custody.” The phrase “those who have their cus- 
tody” is explained by Fr. Augustine (Commentary on Canon Law, 
vol. VI, p. 288) as referring to clerics only. However, Canon 1302 
to which he refers is too general to prove that clerics only are the 
legitimate custodians of the sacred vessels, for Canon 1302 merely 
states that the rectors of churches and others to whom the care of 
the sacred vessels is entrusted must diligently attend to their con- 
servation and propriety. Wherefore Noldin’s conclusion (De 
preceptis, vol. II, p. 197) seems to be correct, when he says that the 
religious lay-brothers, Sisters and seculars in charge of the sacristy 
where, as a rule, the sacred vessels are kept, have the right by the 
Code to handle the same. It is, therefore, not necessary for them 
to use a cloth in touching the sacred vessels, but they must at all 
times handle them with due reverence. 

In former times the prohibition against touching the sacred ves- 
sel was much severer. Thus, in the Council of Laodicea (between 
343 and 381) clerics inferior to deacons were forbidden to touch 
the sacred vessels. Later on, in the sixth century (cf. cap. 31 D. 23 
of the Decr. Gratiani) subdeacons were permitted to handle the 
chalice and paten, which permission was extended to the order of 
acolytes (cf. cap. 32 D. 23), and finally to lay persons having the 
office of sacristan (cf. Wernz, Jus decretalium, vol. III, p. 139). 
The monstrance, ciborium, and any other vessels not consecrated 
may be handled by anyone; but due respect and reverence are 


demanded. 
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Litany OF ALL SAINTs AT THE CLOSE OF Forty Hours’ Devotion 


Question: The closing ceremony of Forty Hours’ Devotion calls for the 
Latin Litany of All Saints. In some parishes this Latin litany is chanted by the 
clergy present in the sanctuary, in other parishes it is sung alternately with the 
choir, in others the choir sings it, with or without organ. In places the organ 
accompaniment sounds like a calliope; some use the old mode, some the new, 
others the mode imported from a particular locality. It is seldom a devotional 
part of the ceremony of the Forty Hours’ Devotion. Could the litany be recited 
in English thus letting the congregation have a part in the prayer? 

SACERDOS, 

Answer: The Instruction of Pope Clement XII, Sept. 1, 1731, 
which contains the directions for the manner of conducting the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion, is of obligation only in the City of Rome. 
Usually the churches in the United States follow the Clementine 
Instruction. However, if any of the functions cannot be carried 
out in a manner that becomes the dignity of the Divine services, it 
is better to omit them than to make a farce of them. When the 
Holy See was asked whether the Litanies of the Blessed Virgin 
may be substituted for the Litanies of All Saints, the answer was, 
“Expedit servare instructionem Clementinam” (S. R. C., March 
18, 1899; Decr. Auth., No. 4015). The S. Congregation of Rites 
did not absolutely insist on the Litanies of All Saints. Whether the 
litanies may be chanted or recited in the language of the people has 
not been decided by any decree dealing specially with the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. It seems, however, that the litanies, if recited 
at all in the Forty Hours’ service, form part of a liturgical function 
and as such must be in Latin. 


EXTENT OF JURISDICTION FOR THE HEARING OF CONFESSIONS 


Question: Please answer the following in the Review: Father X who has 
faculties in diocese A is on vacation in another diocese where a strange priest 
asks him to hear his confession. Father X refuses on the ground that he has 
no faculties in said diocese and that the priest is not his subject. 

Did Father X have jurisdiction outside of his diocese to hear the confession 
of any priest who was neither his subject nor from the same diocese? (Canon 
881, sec. 2, those having ordinary jurisdiction for absolving may absolve their 
subjects everywhere). 

Has a priest jurisdiction to hear the confession of any other priest aboard a 
train even outside his own diocese? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is no doubt that the priest in question had no 
jurisdiction to hear the confession of his fellow-priest. Pastors 
have by the very appointment to the parish ordinary jurisdiction 
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(Canon 873, sec. 1) over all Catholics who have a domicile or 
quasi-domicile in their parish. By reason of this ordinary jurisdiction 
and the concession of Canon 881, sec. 2, to those vested with ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, the pastor can hear the confessions of his parish- 
joner in any place or diocese. As to the other Catholics of the 
diocese, he has no greater jurisdiction than any priest who has the 
faculties of the diocese. In fact, the appointment to a parish does 
not give the pastor general jurisdiction in the diocese to hear con- 
fession, it is limited to his parish, but as a rule the pastor has had 
the faculties of the diocese long before he gets a parish of his own. 

Can the bishop delegate a priest in such a manner that the priest 
may validly absolve the subjects of the delegating bishop anywhere! 
No, for the Code lays down the general principle, in Canon 201, 
sec. 2; that the judicial power, both ordinary and delegated, cannot 
be exercised over one’s subjects outside the territory of one’s juris- 
diction, saving the few exceptions to this rule explicitly enumerated 
in the Code. One of those exceptions is that he who has ordinary 
jurisdiction for confession may absolve his subjects in any place 
(cf. Canon 881, sec. 2). That the Church considers to power of 
absolution from sins a judicial power is known to all students of 
theology. . 

A priest who has the faculties of the diocese has delegated power 
and he cannot exercise it outside the diocese in which he is dele- 
gated. In some dioceses the faculties provide that the priest may 
give to an outside priest approved in his own diocese and in good 
standing the power to hear the priest’s confession. The diocesan 
statutes could also provide that priests from other dioceses can hear 
confessions of priests while they are temporarily staying in the 
strange diocese. In fact, it would be a great convenience to priests 
if the statutes of the diocese would allow the pastors to communi- 
cate the faculties of the diocese to traveling priests provided they 
are either personally known to the pastor or can prove their good 
standing in their own diocese by proper credentials. 

There are special provisions about hearing confessions on ocean 
steamers but there are no such regulations for cross-country trips 
- by train or other conveyances. The limits of the dioceses and the 
ruling of the respective dioceses relative to the concession of juris- 


diction govern. 
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MANNER OF GIVING THE NuPTIAL BLEssING 


Question: Is it a matter of precept to read the nuptial blessing at a wedding 
from the Missal, or would it be permissible to use another small book for the 
sake of convenience? Parocuus. 

Answer: The Roman Missal has only a few directions in the 
Missa pro Sponso et Sponsa how to say the prayers over the mar- 
ried couple after the Pater Noster and before the benediction. The 
rubrics do not enter into particular but some of the rubricists say 
that an altar boy is to hold the Missal while the priest faces the 
parties and reads the prayers over them. There is no ruling of the 
S. Congregation of Rites on the point spoken of by our corre- 
spondent and the priest may therefore read the prayers in any con- 
venient manner. A small book is more practical because the heavy 
missal cannot easily be handled by small altar boys. 

We take occasion to remark that the new faculties of the bishops 
give them the right to allow the use of the nuptial blessing or read- 
ing of the prayers from the Missal also outside of Mass, 


WHERE SHALL THE OLD AND RETIRED Prigsts Go? 


Question: Through the columns of our Homiretic magazine, might I ask 
you to inform us old priests if there is not some place of retirement for the 
aged and infirm clergy established in California, under the care of the Francis- 
can Fathers? Having borne the burdens and the heats it would seem unkind, 
indeed, were the worthy clergymen to be relegated to the scrap-heap, like any 
old worn-out threshing machine. You might please tell us what the conditions 
are and what the priests are expected to pay for current expenditures. 

ParocHus SENIo CoNFECTUS. 


Answer: Our correspondent is one of a fairly large number of 
priests in the same circumstance asking themselves, where shall we 
go to retire, who wants us and who will take care of us when we 
become helpless. The Third Council of Baltimore (De sacerdotibus 
infirmis, n. 70) said: “Let the priests that rule well be esteemed 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the word and 
doctrine (1 Tim. v. 17). These words of the Apostle should be 
applied to the priests who after many years of work in the vineyard 
of the Lord have grown old and feeble or who have broken down 
in health through hard work, and are no longer able to work. 
These sick priests we esteem and love in a special manner, and we 
desire most earnestly that the best possible care be taken of them, 
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in order that they may not be afflicted by want or pressed by tempo- 
ral cares.” 

Unfortunately these beautiful words of the Council have borne 
but little fruit. We have a splendid array of all kinds of ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions for various needs and wants of our Catholic people 
but there are no homes for retired priests. They have them in 
Europe, and we could have them here, and they would be far less 
difficult to establish and maintain than many other ‘institutions. 
Only a few such houses would be needed and if they were well 
located in the East, Middle West, Rocky Mountain district and 
the Pacific coast the convenience and needs of all would be pro- 
vided for. Those houses would have to be in charge of some sister- 
hood whose Sisters are trained in nursing, for in the course of time 
the retired priests would need medical attention. A religious order 
of men, such as our correspondent speaks of, would not be equipped 
to manage these houses satisfactorily. Let us hope that American 
initiative will not lag behind any longer in a much needed and 
deserving work which seems to have thus far escaped attention. 


‘ STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 












COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


To the Editor, THE HoMILeTIc AND PasToraAt REVIEW: 


The article “Pastoral Prudence,” in a recent issue of the Hommetc 
REvIEW, treats a most important subject. God knows how much 
harm is done to souls through a lack of pastoral prudence. Is it pru- 
dent, for example, for priests to own cars that are among the most 
costly in their towns? What impression must such a practice leave on 
the poor of their parishes, who cannot own even a humble Ford? Will 
the sight of a pastor riding about in a pompous car draw the masses 
to Church? Will not the poor say he is not a suitable follower of 
Christ, Who had not where to lay His head? Rather they will call 
him an aristocrat, and regard him not as one of the flock of Christ’s 
poor. 

Again, is it prudent to talk money so frequently from the altar, thus 
neglecting religious instruction and depriving souls of the bread of 
life? You will say that you must talk about money or you will not 
be able to meet your expenses. But did it ever occur to you that the 
most saintly pastors receive money in abundance, when the people have 
it to give, even though it is seldom or never spoken of in church? On 
the other hand, imprudent and inveterate money-talking costs the 
Church not. only financial losses, but often immortal souls. A promi- 
nent Catholic lady who was in the habit of taking non-Catholics with 
her to Mass does so no longer, since every Sunday is a money Sunday. 

How often priests are imprudent in their speech! They may not 
think so, but lay people are horrified when they hear one of the 
clergy using profanity and indulging in such invectives as “damn” 
and “hell.” There seems to be something of a fashion these days in 
the use of such profanity not only in ordinary conversation, but even 
in the pulpit and on the altar. A scandalous fashion it is. Is it not 
also the height of imprudence, to say the least, to show unbridled 
temper, impatience, irritability and the like, before the faithful, since 
one is supposed to be a preacher and teacher of the opposite virtues? 
How many people have been driven away from Church by seeing 
such disagreement between preaching and practice on the part of 
priests ! 


It is deplorable that there is nobody to tell some pastors about their 
imprudence. They are so used to lecturing others that they forget 
themselves, and no one in the congregation dares call their attention 
to their injurious faults. A priest ought to welcome any friendly 
advice given to him respectfully, because wise men are always thank- 
ful to those who point out their faults. Even emperors have had their 
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monitors and court fools who fearlessly told them the truth. Young 
priests especially, who are like birds out of a cage, should welcome 
kindly monitors that would curb their over-confidence in their own 
wisdom and capabilities. All priests when older regret the mistakes 
of their youthful years. 

Another recent article in the Homiretic AND PastoraL REVIEW 
which should be read by all young priests and seminarians is Bishop 
Vaughan’s “Gates of Hell.” The danger from the wiles of seductive 
young females cannot be too carefully guarded against. 

The correspondent who signs himself “Victim” very correctly ob- 
serves that if priests are not intellectual this is often because as semi- 
narians they wasted their time reading novels, reports of games, of 
theatres, and scandals, besides devoting far more attention to the food 
of their bodies than to the nourishment of their minds. As long as 
such a condition exists it will not be surprising if some of our clergy 
are lacking in both intellectuality and spirituality. Why should we 
not seriously endeavor to be what we profess and ought to be, namely, 
true ambassadors of Christ? 

R. VERNIMONT, 
Denton, Texas. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of February 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


The Miracles of Christ 
By Mser. Victor Day, V.G. 


Pg Se 





“What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey Him?” 
(Matt. viti. 27). 


SYNOPSIS. I. By calming the tempest at sea Christ shows His power over 
inanimate nature. 
















II. On other occasions Christ manifested His power over plant 
life, over irrational animals, over health and sickness in 
men, over life and death, over invisible spirits, over His 
own life and death. 

III. Jesus performed these miracles at all times, in all places, in 
presence of friend and foe, on all classes of beings, to 
“give a sign,” to prove that He is God. 


IV. The Apostles worked miracles in the name of Christ; Christ, 
in His own name. The Prophets raised the dead to life 
through the power of God; Christ, through His own power. 


V. The miracles of Christ, after nineteen centuries, remain 
conclusive evidence of His Divinity. 


VI. To Him the homage of our mind, the love of our heart, 
honor and glory forever! 











It was in the autumn of the year 31. Our Blessed Lord had 
preached the great sermon of the New Law. When He was come 
down from the mountain, vast throngs followed Him. That same 
day, Jesus cleansed the leper, healed the centurion’s servant and 
Peter’s mother-in-law. When evening was come, they brought to 
Him many that were possessed with devils: and He cast out the 
spirits with His word, and all that were sick, He healed. 


Curist CALMS THE WIND AND SEA 







Jesus had dismissed the crowds, but they had gathered about 
Him again. Seeing that there was no opportunity for a rest, that 
day, in the town of Capharnaum, He ordered His disciples to pass 
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over the water. Jesus entered the boat and His disciples followed 
Him. Seating Himself in the stern, Jesus rested His head upon 
the pilot’s pillow. Wearied with the arduous work of a toilsome 
day, He was soon asleep. Amid the rustling nightwinds, under the 
starlit sky, Jesus and the Apostles made steady headway toward the 
opposite shore. But behold, all of a sudden, the whole outlook 
overhead and round about them changed. An icy wind swept down 
from the snow-capped peak of Mt. Hermon to the north, and, in a 
few instants, whipped the waters into wild, seething waves. 

Seeing their little craft covered with waves, the frightened fisher- 
men feared their last hour had struck, and coming to Jesus, they 
awakened Him, crying out, as with one voice: “Lord, save us, we 
perish!” Undisturbed by the fierce fury of the raging elements and 
by the cry of alarm of the panic-stricken Apostles, Jesus said: “Why 
are you fearful, O ye of little faith?’ And rising up with calm 
majesty, He rebuked the sea as one having power over it, saying: 
“Be quiet, curb thy rage.” And immediately the wind ceased and 
there came a great calm. His disciples, overawed by such unheard- 
of manifestation of power, exclaimed: ‘What manner of man is 
this, for the winds and the sea obey Him?” The wind and the sea 
obeyed Jesus, because their Maker and Master had commanded. 


CHRIST AND ANIMATE NATURE 


On this occasion Christ showed His power over inanimate nature. 
He gave proof of His control over plant life, when He cursed the 
barren fig-tree and caused it to wither. At various times Jesus 
manifested unlimited dominion over irrational animals. On one 
occasion, when Jesus and the Apostles were come to Capharnaum, 
they that received the didrachma came to Peter and said to him: 
“Doth not your Master pay the didrachma?” He said: “Yes,” ... 
And Jesus said to Peter: “Go thou to the sea, and cast in a hook; 
and that fish which shall first come up, take; and when thou hast 
opened its mouth, thou shalt find a stater; take that and give it to 
them for Me and for thee.” 

Jesus proved His absolute supremacy over the health and sickness 
in man by curing all manner of diseases, at sight, without spending 
any time in diagnosing the ailments, without administering medi- 
cines, without care or treatment, sometimes restoring to health 
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persons at a distance, sometimes effecting a cure by the mere touch 
of His garment, healing by His word only, by a single act of His 
all-powerful will. “I will, be thou made clean.” 

Jesus gave evidence of His sovereign authority over life and death 
by restoring dead people to life again, among them Lazarus, who 
had been dead for four days. 

Jesus drove the reluctant, objecting spirits out of the bodies of men 
to make known to all that His power extended beyond this material 
world, into the realm of invisible spirits, where He wielded the 
power of Supreme Spirit, of God. 

As an undeniable sign of His Divine mission and nature, Christ, 
after being dead for three days, rose to life again, as He had fore- 
told His enemies, in spite of their machinations, in spite of the 
guards put about the grave to prevent His rising again. 

Jesus wrought these wondrous deeds in the light of the midday 
sun, as well as in the dark hours of the night; in the country as weil 
as in the city; on land as on water; in the presence of His disciples 
and friends as well as under the scrutinizing eyes of His avowed 
enemies; in the sight of the watchful public of all classes and condi- 
tions in life. He performed these miracles expressly, repeatedly, 
triumphantly, in answer to the open challenge of His enemies: 
“What sign doth Thou show unto us?” He wrought these wonders 
on all classes of beings to prove, as the Angelic Doctor exultantly 
avers, that He is the Maker and the Master of them all. 


MIRACLES OF THE APOSTLES AND PROPHETS 


But here some one might say: “The Apostles of old worked 
miracles. The Prophets of yore raised the dead to life again. Yet 
no one claims that they are God. By what right do you draw from 
the miracles of Christ a proof of His Divinity?’ The objection is 
specious, but only superficial. The Apostles performed miracles; 
however, not in their own name, but in the name of Christ. Thus, 
when St. Peter healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple, 
called the beautiful, he said to him: “Gold and silver I have none: 
but what I have, I give thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, arise and walk” (Acts iii. 6). On the contrary, when the 
leper came to Jesus beseeching Him, and kneeling down said to’ 
Him: “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean;” Jesus, having 
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compassion on him, stretched forth His hand and touching him, 
said to him: “I will: Be thou made clean” (Mark i. 40, 41). 

Again, when the Prophet Elias had learned of the death of the 
widow’s son, he cried to the Lord, and said: “Oh Lord, my God, 
hast thou afflicted also the widow .. . so as to kill her son?...O 
Lord, my God, let the soul of this child, I beseech Thee, return into 
his body.” And the Lord heard the voice of Elias: and the soul of 
the child returned to him, and he revived (III Kings, xvii. 20, 21). 
On the contrary, when Jesus raised the son of the widow of Naim, 
He said: ‘““Young man, I say to thee, arise.” And he that was dead, 
sat up and began to speak. And He gave him to his mother. 





The Prophets and the Apostles performed miracles as the servants 
of God; Christ, as God Himself. 


Curist’s Mrractes Prove His Divinity 


For nineteen hundred years, the miracles of Christ have been 
weighed in the balance of human opinion without losing any of 
their weight. For nineteen long centuries, the works of Christ have 
been subjected to the searchlight of human investigation without the 
discovery of a dark speck or spot in them. After the lapse of 
well-nigh two thousand years, the wondrous deeds of Jesus stand 
forth matchless and unmatched, in the radiant light of the Divinity. 
The miracles of Jesus appear through the long vista of centuries as 
so many lustrous rays of the Divinity piercing the veils of His human 
flesh. We need, then, not wonder that, in this enlightened age, six 
hundred million civilized men of all nations and tribes, of all tongues, 
of all grades of education, of all conditions and walks in life, bend 
the knee to Him in humble adoration exclaiming with St. Thomas, 
“My Lord and my God!” 

To Him, the supreme homage of our minds! To Him, the 
undying love of our hearts! Hallowed be His name among all the 
nations of the earth! May His sweet kingdom be established in 
the hearts of all men! To Him be benediction, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor, and power and strength for ever 
and ever. Amen! 












FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Duties of Married Life 


By RicHaRD CooKsoNn 


“Wives, be subject to your husbands as tt behoveth in the Lord” (Col. ii, 18), 


j SYNOPSIS. I. The Christian Home must be kept impregnable. 

i II, Marriage cannot be happy unless husband and wife fulfill 
i | their duties and recognize each other's rights, 

i | III. The dangers of bad temper. 

IV. Hand-in-hand on life’s journey. 
































| Amid all the wreckage strewn to-day over the face of Europe, 
it one thing still remains erect, with its flag floating proudly in the 
i breeze; one fortress remains unshaken; though it is attacked from 
every quarter, it is not reduced, assailed but not captured, bombarded 
but not yet destroyed, and that, my dear Brethren, is the Christian 
home. That fortress must never be taken, that flag must never he 
lowered, for the vitality and strength of the nation are built upon 
the security, impregnability and inviolable sanctity of the homes of 
our people. And, my dear Brethren, if they are destroyed, the last 
hope for the future and welfare of the country is gone. 



































DIVORCE AND DISLOYALTY 


Look at England, for instance, to-day. Strange as it may seem, an 
attempt is being made to blast and shatter the bed-rock of the Empire, 
an attempt is being made to undermine the foundation of the coun- 
try, and that attempt is being made by the very men who are sup- 
posed to be concerned and who in some cases are paid to safeguard, 
uphold and secure the welfare of the people and country. The 
campaign has been carried out by the “noble lords who rule the 
state,” and a gang of ermined puppets and paid politicians who 
have foisted upon the people their so-called reforms for easy 
| divorce. Yes, what God hath joined together, man would put 
asunder ! 

This attack which easy divorce is making against Christian mar- 
i riage is a powerful, insistent, subtle and determined attack against 
| the home life of our people. Further, it is an insult to the working- 
il man; and what is equally as bad, it is a cloak to conceal and cover 
| the hideous, lustful and ungodly lives of the vulgar rich, who, 
il rather than enjoy happiness in their own homes, prefer to wallow 
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in the cesspool of immorality; and if I could have my way, I would 
put these soul-destroying fiends and pests where we put all danger- 
ous characters, either in the padded cell of an asylum or behind the 
bars of a cell in a gaol—for then at all events they could do no 
more harm. 

At present the divorce courts are full, indeed congested and 
overcrowded—our nurseries are empty—slowly we go to marriage, 
then we gallop off to undo it. My dear Brethren, we are becoming 
a nation traveling fast to the cemetery. This ever-increasing disre- 
gard for the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage and this deaf- 
ening outcry for easy divorce and unbridled lust scream up into 
the vaults of heaven, and in return the answer comes back: “What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” These solemn 
words of Christ stand like a lighthouse, warning us away from the 
rocks of moral, social and national disaster, toward which this 
country seems to be drawing nigh. These words also teach us that 
marriage is not a temporary arrangement, a transitory affair at the 
mercy of uncontrolled temper, undisciplined will, unbridled lust of 
immoral degenerates, but that it is a permanent union which lasts 
for better or for worse until death do them part. 

However, in spite of legislators, paid politicians, professional 
social reformers and the vulgar rich, who would have us believe 
that the number of marriage misfits is appalling, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this is an unpardonable libel against the majority 
of marriages in this country. Moreover, I would remind these 
traitors to the country, namely those who sit in high places and 
who are ghastly specimens of broken vows, that domestic happiness 
is far greater than they imagine. I would tell them also that 
domestic happiness is a quiet and hidden thing, it does not advertise 
itself on every poster and placard, it does not cry aloud in the 
streets, it does not live in the head-lines of our daily papers, and it 
does not parade about the Divorce Courts; nevertheless, it is real 
and widespread, and, thank God, it still forms the result of Christian 
marriage. 


Wuy So Many Marriaces ARE UNHAPPY 


At the same time, we must not deny or ignore the fact that there 
are unhappy marriages, and we must not close our eyes to the fact 
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that domestic unhappiness does occur in ever so well-regulated 
households. This unhappiness, whenever it does prevail, is due to 
the neglect on the part of married couples to consider each other’s 
respective and distinctive rights; so, without further ado, let us 
pass on to examine what these rights are. 


A Hussanpn’s Ricuts: A Wire’s Duties 


It is an axiom of married life that to the husband belongs the 
chief position in the family, and in proof of this, I have only to cite 
the teaching of the New Testament on this point, which is very 
clear and decisive. To take but one example, it is very instructive 
to notice how the chief position in the Holy Family was given to 
St. Joseph. The commands of God were made known to St. Joseph; 
to him was entrusted the charge of carrying them out; indeed all the 
concerns of the Holy Family were entirely left in his hands. 


Every husband has a right to a similar position of dignity, for he 
is the head of the household and he has a right to the first place in 
it; hence neither wife, children, nor anyone else should be put before 
him or usurp his position. He may be nobody elsewhere, but he has 
a strict right to be first person in his own home. Women frequently 
do not fully recognize this principle, for they are apt to put the 
children first, and so forget what is due to their husband. It is 
quite clear, too, that a woman who has no feeling for her husband’s 
dignity, is not jealous of his honor, and does not uphold his good 
name and character, both at home and abroad, is not worthy to be 
called his wife. Then again, since the husband is the breadwinner 
of the family and must needs work hard from an early hour in the 
morning till late at night, this involves on the part of the wife, the 
duty of doing all she can to make things as easy as possible for him. 
A wife, then, who does not stop to consider her husband’s means or 
income and what he can afford, but spends recklessly and buys 
whatever she fancies, is very seriously neglecting the duties of her 
state. Finally, if the husband, when he comes home from his day’s 
work, finds that things have been neglected, that no preparations 
have been made for his return, and that no one apparently has been 
thinking of him, of what he has to do, such neglect is apt to create 
trouble, ill-feeling and bitterness, and we have today much evidence 
of these evil consequences in the world around us. 
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A Wire’s Ricuts: A HussBanp’s Duties 


On the other hand, a wife has her rights. She ought to be 
treated not as a slave, plaything, convenience or toy, but as a com- 
panion and a better half. As a partner in the marriage contract, 
she has the right to claim that specific equality which is one of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, and she ought to enjoy 
complete trust and confidence, and above all a return of love for 
love, and a love that is strong, undivided and heartfelt. A wife is 
not a gramaphone, registering the cut-and-dried opinions of her 
husband; she is not a parrot shrieking out the political shibboleths 
she has learnt by heart. Those husbands who lord it over their wives 
ought to be pushed off, or rather pitched off, the pedestals of their 
ridiculous self-made importance, and be made realize that the reign 
of household bullying and domestic despotism will not be tolerated 
in this the twentieth century. 

A wife has a mind and soul of her own; she has a right to her 
proper freedom, and if she yields to her husband in everything, 
right or wrong, wise or foolish, for the sake of peace, she is sub- 
mitting to an abuse and tyranny which is not only slavish, repulsive 
and debasing, but is the worst thing possible for him as well 
as for herself. This recognition of each other’s rights, though all- 
important and indispensable, yet of itself is not enough to procure 
or guarantee happiness in married life; it must go hand in hand 
with love, and with a love that is respectful, constant and incessant. 
Please note I say respectful because familiarity devoid of respect 
invariably, if not infallibly, leads to contempt. The love, too, must 
be constant, so that each may resist vexations, disagreeable humors, 
suspicions, jealousies, hatred and rancor; it must be incessant, be- 
cause there is a tendency among men to regard the time of courtship 
as a time of poetry, and the time of marriage as a time of prose, 
whilst there is an axiom amongst women that they are to expect 
only half as much love after marriage as before it. 


To Keep Love’s Fire BurRNING 


Hence, I must assure you that love and affection is the one abso- 
lutely indispensable foundation for a happy marriage; and that true, 
genuine and faithful love shows itself not only during the shimmer 
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and sunshine of courtship, but after it, not only during the honey- 
moon, but throughout life. Further, I would have you remember, 
my dear Brethren, that love needs exercise, and love is to be exer- 
cised not only by passionate protestations, embraces, etc., but by 
constant acts of thoughtfulness and unselfishness, which can be dis- 
played in all kinds of apparently unimportant little ways. 

In truth, it is the small things which count so much in married 
life; it is the so-called trivialities which keep the fires of love burning 
brightly and constantly, to wit, little acts of attention and kindness— 
the surprise gift, the remembering of anniversaries, the unexpected 
expression of love, the bunch of flowers, the home cheerful, comfy 
and welcome for the husband’s return. I suppose that you imagine 
such things are too insignificant and not worthy to be mentioned in 
a sermon. My dear Brethren, it is just trifles such as these which 
make all the difference between a happy and unhappy home; for 
these little acts of thoughtfulness will at length crystallize into habits, 
and such habits will keep your love pure, bright, fresh and loyal, 
and make it ever even deeper and finer than on the day when at 
God’s altar you plighted your troth. 


THe GREAT DANGER 


Another way in which true love displays itself in married life is 
exemplified in what I would call the real honest effort to control 
temper. Amongst married people, bad temper is the commonest 
failing, and for sheer happiness-destroying and misery-producing 
in the home, there is nothing comparable to a bad-tempered husband 
or wife. Friction and misunderstanding are bound to occur at 
times; but if men and women are to go through life blessing and 
helping each other, brightening the world they live in, they will 
have to be prepared to make allowances, to show a forgiving spirit, 
to meet difficulties with patience and self-control. Sulkiness, fretful 
and irritable dispositions, nursing of grievances, the habit of always 
grumbling, growling and complaining, are the poison which will 
make all love to wither, are the weapons which will shatter all peace 
and concord, and are the germs which will eat into the very hearts 
of married people, and which will eventually destroy all family 
happiness. 

There is scarcely a play you see, scarcely a book you read, scarcely 
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a newspaper you open, in which there is not flaunted before your 
eyes some chapter of domestic unhappiness. And what is the 
reason? The reason is that many men and women or rather these 
overgrown babies want to be pampered and petted like new-born 
infants. Of course, it may be that your home life is not as happy as it 
should be or as it used to be, and though you dearly love each other, 
there is, somehow or other, a lack of complete sympathy and under- 
standing between you; though there is outward harmony, yet 
tiffs and quarrels are occurring which ought not to find place in any 
Christian home. Now, my dear Brethren, unless there is a deter- 
mination to love each other and bear with one another’s shortcom- 
ings through thick and thin, through success and in adversity, in 
sunshine and in rain, for better or for worse, you cannot expect to 
realize, much less fulfill, the duties of married life. 


HAND-IN-HAND ON LiFE’s JOURNEY 


It is ennobling, edifying and certainly charming to meet an old 
Darby and Joan, who can look back on a married life, say, of forty 
years, and tell you with a knowing smile that their love is as true 
as ever, indeed they have not yet finished courting. They have 
learnt the secret of cultivating affection, of seizing upon adversity 
only to make it an occasion for deeper sympathy, of studying each 
other’s likes and dislikes, of saying a word which gives pleasure, and 
avoiding the word which gives pain. Surely, then, I may ask of 
you, you who have been joined together in the holy Sacrament of 
Matrimony, to cherish and cultivate in your souls the grace of this 
great Sacrament which you have received. Be faithful to each 
other, love each other, bear with one another’s weaknesses, mutually 
cherish and assist each other, and endeavor to walk hand-in-hand to 
Heaven. 

If it should please God to bless you with children, let it be your 
first and immediate care to have them enrolled by Baptism amongst 
the number of Christ’s adopted children. Afterwards, in their ear- 
liest infancy, as soon as they begin to speak, teach them to lisp the 
holy names of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Teach them also the duties 
and principles of the Christian faith. Watch over them with care 
and diligence; keep them out of evil company and the occasions of 
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sin; train them up in the fear of God, and remember that sooner or 
later God will demand their souls at your hands. 

In fine, husbands and wives, live in the fear of God, keep all 
His commandments, observe His precepts, and then God will always 
be with you in life and in death, in time and eternity. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Spiritual Idleness 


By JosepH A. Murpuy, D.D. 
“Why stand you here all the day idle?” (Matt. xx. 6). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The cae of to-day has a special message for the modern 
world. 


II. We must heed this message. 


III. All must be done for the glory of God to be of profit for 
life everlasting. 


Dearly beloved Brethren, the Gospel of this Sunday is a Gospel 
of toil. It has a special message for us of to-day, for we are a 
generation of toilers. Christ was passing through Perza on His 
last journey to Jerusalem. In one of the villages He witnessed a 
scene common enough in time of harvest—the hiring of day-labor- 
ers for the vineyard. 

“Why stand you here all the day idle?’ There is a note of 
reproach in the voice of the householder. ‘Why stand you here 
idle in the heat of the dusty market-square in this harvest season, 
when the time is so short, and so much must be done?” The note 
of reproach echoes down through the centuries to us of to-day: 
“Why stand you here all the day idle?” 


A QUESTION For Us To ANSWER 


But we Americans can answer that we are not idlers. No nation 
ever fulfilled more faithfully the divine commission to labor. The 
axes of our pioneers have cleared the wilderness, and our industry 
has made it bloom. Our mines, our factories, our farms and our 
fisheries have filled the markets of the world with the fruit of our 
toil. Surely, then, this reproach does not apply to us. Yet the 
words of the householder are pointed and poignant. They pierce 
our smug complacency and self-satisfaction, and we are forced to 
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confess that with all our industry we have been distressingly idle— 


spiritually. We have worked the soil, labored in mine and factory m4 


and fishery, and yet we have been idle; for what does all this profit 
to life eternal, the only matter really worth striving to attain, the 
only matter which modern industrial efficiency has seemed to over- 
look! - We may be a thrifty and an industrious nation, but unless 
we labor for the Lord of the vineyard we cannot expect a reward. 
The fishermen toiled the night long, but without Christ they caught 
nothing. With Christ in their midst, their labors were successful. 
Unless we labor with Him, through Him, and for Him, all will 


be in vain. 


WitTHOUT Gop Our Work Is VAIN 


The most successful toiler in the whole Gospel story is a rich 
farmer: his granaries are overflowing, his orchards are teeming 
with fruit, his fields are well cultivated, his fences in good repair; 
his cattle graze on many pastures; he is lord of all he surveys; he 
plans to retire when he has garnered the harvest that whitens the 
fields. We might well call him a model citizen, a thrifty and 
industrious man, an intelligent man. God calls him a fool! He 
has made his farm his life. He has never lifted his eyes to God. 
He has never planned for the last journey. He has never prayed. 
He has been idle—spiritually idle all his life long. His hands and 
brain are busy—his soul is neglected. He is, indeed, a too common 
type of the citizen of the modern world. 

So to us this morning comes that rapier-like thrust, that search- 
ing rebuke: “Why stand you here idle?” Are we laboring for the 
things of this life merely, or are we laboring for life eternal? Are 
we toiling for a material recompense or for a spiritual reward? Are 
we serving God or mammon? Are we serving God with our whole 
heart and mind and soul? Are we stamping His image upon every- 
thing we do? Are we thinking merely of ourselves, of money, 
honor, or position? The world may consider me thrifty, industrious, 
honest, and successful; yet God may dub me a fool. Does it matter 
in the end what the world considers a man to be, if he lose his soul? 
! Certainly not. But lose our souls we shall, unless we learn to labor 
with spiritual profit. “Go ye into my vineyard,” our Master tells 
us. There in His service, knowing Him, loving Him, serving Him, 
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will come to us the only satisfying reward: peace and contentment 
here, and happiness eternal. 


WeE Must LIvE 1n Gop’s PRESENCE 


But how shall we labor? Must we abandon all our undertakings 
and betake ourselves to the distant wilderness to pray? Not at all! 
We can turn our whole lives into prayer. We must, in fact, make 
our whole lives supernatural, if we are to heed the injunction : “Pray 
always.” This seems mere hyperbole, but it is literally true. We 
must pray always. Whether we eat or drink or work or play, we 
must do all for the glory of God, sanctifying all our lives, and 
making even our most insignificant actions a sweet incense of prayer 
arising before the throne of God. Thus we can live always in the 
presence of God. It is only the consciousness of the simple truth 
that God is everywhere. We can embody that consciousness of 
God in the person of Jesus Christ our elder brother, made in all 
things except sin like unto ourselves. Learn to talk to Him, to 
walk with Him, to live with Him, in Him, and by Him. In this 
consciousness of the abiding presence of Christ is the strength that 
overcame the world. Christ must be your daily and inseparable 
companion. He will shield you and guide you, and lead you to 
eternal life. Make Him the head of your house, the inspiration of 
your work, the silent listener to your every conversation. Then 
indeed shall your life be a perfect prayer. 

In the grind of daily life disagreeable duties must be undertaken. 
There are difficulties, dangers, and crosses everywhere. The monks 
of old wore hair-shirts and girded their loins with chains. The 
daily routine and wear and tear of modern life furnish most of 
us, who have not this fortitude, with plenty of opportunity for 
penance and mortification. Oh, what glorious opportunities to 
labor for things spiritual and eternal! to profit in the restraint of 
appetites and passions, in that self-repression and self-abnegation 
which is the first step to disciplined spirituality ! 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


Daily life gives us immeasurable opportunity to fulfill the positive 
commandments of love of God and love of neighbor. Those com- 
mandments go together: they are inseparable, they cannot be ful- 
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filled severally, for the fulfillment of the one necessitates the fulfill- 
ment of the other. See Christ in your neighbor! Think often of 
those words of our Lord: “As long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.”’ To visit the sick, to comfort those 
in pain, to give even a cup of water in God’s name is to be thrifty, 
industrious and successful in the business of chief concern—the 
salvation and sanctification of the soul. Oh, what a world this 
would be if individual were kind and merciful to individual: if state 
would treat with state on the basis of Christian charity, striving to 
excel in generosity and mercy rather than in greed and covetousness. 
Well did our former president point out what the Church has been 
crying in the wilderness these two thousand years: that there is no 
peace apart from the peace of Christ. Who was neighbor to him 
that fell among thieves? He that was merciful to him. Go ye, be 
good Samaritans in your daily lives, for this is to serve Christ. 


THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER 


To this spirit of prayer in daily life, we must add actual prayer. 
Our morning and evening prayers, our grace before and after meals, 
the “Angelus” and the “De profundis’—all these pious practices 
help us to keep in the spirit of prayer and to obey the divine precept: 
Pray always! Frequent attendance at daily Mass, daily Communion, 
if possible, or at least a daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament will 
help us to live in the presence of God. 

Thus should we live and labor in the vineyard of the Lord. That 
little, hot, dusty square in Palestine is for us to-day the wide, wide 
world. The voice of Christ sounds in our ear. It will be re-echoed 
wherever Cross and Altar are raised. It is a voice of reproach: 
“Why stand you here all the day idle?” It is a voice of appeal, 
and the command is added: “Go you into my vineyard!” Our 
reward is sure, for to serve God is to reign. And when the heat 
and the burden of the day is over and our share of labor is done, 
Christ will await us, His dearly beloved, to give us our guerdon of 
peace and rest, and happiness eternal. 




















SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Sower 
By R. J. Nasu, S.J. 


“He that received the seed upon good ground, this ts he that hear, 
understandeth, and beareth out’ (Matt. xiii. 23). areth, and 


SYNOPSIS. I. Our Lord sows the seed of His divine word, which should 
bring forth love expressed in good works. 


II, So many love Him inconstantly; others treat Him with 
indifference. 


III, But there are those who love Him deeply and steadfastly, 
IV. What return are we going to make to Him? 


As we read over the words addressed by our Blessed Lord to his 
disciples, my dear Brethren, we cannot but admire the wonderful 
skill with which He uses the most ordinary events of human life to 
illustrate the most profound truths. What sight is more common 
than the sower going forth in the spring-time, to sow his seed? 
And yet, this is the very picture chosen by our Master to drive home 
the great lesson which He came to teach; to cast on the earth the 
fire which He longed to enkindle; to stir up men to a realization of 
God’s love for their souls, and to awaken in them a response to 
that love. 

We are all familiar with the picture and its application. The 
Divine Artist has traced both for us with unrivaled beauty and 
simplicity. The sower goes forth to sow his seed; it falls to the 
ground; some falls by the wayside; some upon stony ground; some 
amid thorns; and some is received by good soil, and brings forth 
fruit. Nor does our Lord leave us under any delusion as to the 
meaning of His parable. He Himself is the sower; the seed is the 
Word of God; the different places into which it falls are the souls 
of men. It is all quite clear. We cannot fail to see our Master’s 
meaning. But are we to suppose that our Lord meant us to go no 
further? Are we to think He meant us to dwell amid vague 
theories? ‘Was the parable to have no practical bearing on our own 
lives? These questions have only to be asked to be answered. It 
is perfectly obvious that our Divine Teacher meant us to take away 
the lesson with us; to apply His parable to our own lives, and to 
ask ourselves what soil we are preparing for the seed He has— 
planted in our hearts. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF Gop’s Worp 


Has the seed really taken root? Has it really sunk down into the 
yery depths of our hearts? How are we to know? Listen for a 
moment to the beloved disciple speaking for his beloved Master: 
“If any man love Me he will keep My word” (John xiv. 23). Ah, 
my Brethren, here is an easy test. If the seed has really been rooted 
in the heart, it will bring forth the fruit of an all-absorbing love of 
God. The love of God will shine forth in every action of our lives. 
The love of God will consume every fibre of our being. Every act 
we perform, every word we utter, every thought we think, will 
mirror forth the love of God which is aflame in our hearts. Nothing 
else shall have any importance; nothing else shall have any value; 
everything else shall vanish into smoke, except insofar as it tends 
to bring about an increase of the love of God in the hearts of men. 

But, alas, Brethren, there are so few who really love God. Oh yes, 
there are some, many perhaps, who love Him in a general, indiffer- 
ent, vague kind of way. But can we call them enthusiastic for the 
cause of Christ? Have they a really personal devotion to His 
interests? Are they prepared to break away from anything or 
everything which might, in the least, retard their advance to Him? 
My Brethren, we know only too well that, so far from this being 
the case, they do not even appreciate His longing to communicate 
His love to them. A skillful manceuvre on the part of the enemy is 
sufficient “to take the word out of their hearts, lest believing they 
should be saved.” Little by little, Satan worms his way into their 
hearts. Little by little he uproots the seed of Divine love. He 
begins, perhaps, by tempting them to small gratifications, which may 
not amount to even a venial sin. Little acts of self-indulgence; a 
desire of the approbation of others; a constant going along the road 
most agreeable to nature; the shrinking from the trials and crosses 
that life involves; the turning aside from the uncongenial circum- 
stances of home life, to seek comfort in a friendship, which, though 
not sinful, is fraught with dangers—by such means as these does 
Satan seek to obtain the mastery over the soul; by such means has 
many a soul been brought to shipwreck; by such means has the 
enemy of souls drawn them on, till, finally, “he cometh, and catcheth 
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away that which was sown in the heart.” These are the souls who 
receive the seed by the wayside. 


INCONSTANT LovE FoR JESUS 


“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent bear 
it away” (Matt. xi. 12). There are many souls who for a time 
love God, and who, for a time, are really assiduous in the cultivation 
of the seed, planted by the Divine Sower in their hearts. But, alas, 
it is only for a time. They are too easily turned back; they are too 
easily frightened by difficulties. The service of God, the continuous 
striving to perfect God’s love in the soul, the constant care demanded 
to till the soil for the little seed, wearies them. Soon they give up 
the struggle, and “having no roots in time of temptation they fall 
away.” Oh, how sad is their fall! What a treasure they have lost! 
They have lost that which alone can satisfy the cravings of the 
human heart. The treasure buried in the depths of their hearts is 
never explored, its value is never realized. And why? Because 
they have not the courage to resist some allurement of Satan; be- 
cause of a momentary pleasure which they hope to derive from sin; 
because they are fainthearted, and think the road of love too hard. 
Ah, my Brethren, what a fatal delusion! They might have some 
excuse, if our Divine Master had asked them to do anything which 
He Himself had not done before them. True it is that, if left to 
themselves, they could not persevere; but think of the love of Him, 
who is fighting with them, encouraging them, sustaining them with 
every help and refreshment. My Brethren, never say the road of 
love is too hard. Fix your gaze on Him who has gone on it before 
us. Our one aim and object in life is to reproduce as far as is 
possible the life of Christ, and “never,” as St. Francis de Sales 
says so beautifully, “never did any soul bring forth Jesus Christ 
without pain, save the Blessed Virgin, to whom He gave instead, 
great pains as He died.” Oh, my Brethren, is it not well worth 
while, braving every storm, battling manfully against every tempest, 
striving might and main against every temptation to relax, in order 
to bring about so glorious an end—the seed planted in the soul, 
blossoming forth in the fruit of Divine Love? Look around the 
world. See the sacrifices worldly people are making for worldly 
gain. Look at the tireless zeal of the enemies of Christ. No 
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opportunity is lost, no pains are spared, in the effort to drive Christ 
and His love from the hearts of men. Shame on us, if, through 
sloth or timidity, we are less zealous than they. Shame on us if we 
are afraid of a little difficulty, to conquer which we have Jesus 
Christ fighting on our side. Shame on us, if still the Divine Sower 
has to say of us, “The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” Shame on us if “having no 
roots in time of temptation, we fall away.” 


SoME TREAT Jesus WI1TH INDIFFERENCE 


And, yet, there are so many souls who fail to recognize the 
superiority of God’s claims; so many souls indifferent to His love. 
To them, the cultivation of the heaven-sent seed, seems a very 
secondary affair indeed; in fact, scarce worth claiming any atten- 
tion. “They are choked,” says our Lord, “by the cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and yield no fruit.” They have time and 
energy for their business; they are ever intent on its success; their 
one aim in life seems to be to amass wealth; they can find leisure 
for idle gossip and uncharitable conversation or for trivial amuse- 
ments; they have hours for the theatre or the picture-house, for the 
tea-party or the ball-room; but no time for Jesus Christ; no place in 
their hearts for Jesus Christ; no energy to stir up the smouldering 
flame of love of Jesus Christ; no care to water and cultivate the 
seed of love, sown by the merciful hand of Jesus Christ. If they 
ever think at all of Jesus Christ and His love, it is only with a 
shrug of the shoulders: how could Jesus Christ want their love? 
How could He expect them to give up their fine pleasures? Selfish 
souls! Sad but true re-echo of the words of Lallement: “There are 
souls who spend whole years bargaining with God.” 


Souts WHo Love Jesus 


But, thank God, Brethren, there is a bright side to the picture 
drawn by the Divine Artist. There are souls who really cultivate, 
with the greatest care and love, the seed sown in their hearts. They 
have no desire except that the little seed should bring forth much 
fruit. “What is not God is to me nothing,” cries out the seraphic 
St. Teresa; and her cry finds an echo in every heart striving ear- 
nestly to follow the path of love. Her cry finds a place in the heart 
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of many a saintly daughter of Carmel, who owes her vocation, and 
all it implies, to the example of so glorious a mother. Her cry is 
written in large letters across the silent cell of the hermit, who has 
abandoned the world and cut out all its distractions from his life, 
in order to give his undivided attention to the cultivation of the 
heaven-sent seed. Her cry resounds in the heart of the generous, 
zealous missioner who has joyfully abandoned home and country, 
and sacrificed all his natural desires. Why? Because he is on fire 
with the love of God; because he cannot rest at home while there 
are souls to be won for God’s kingdom; because he has cultivated the 
seed in his own heart, and burns with the desire of cultivating it in 
the hearts of others. My Brethren, such noble, unselfish lives are a 
consoling sight amidst the pleasure-seeking and luxury-lovers of 
our day. Happy the soul assiduous in the cultivation of the Divine 
seed. Happy the soul that counts all things dirt and ordure to gain 
Christ! Happy the soul determined to make every sacrifice to merit 
the love of Christ! Listen once more to the beloved disciple, speak- 
ing again for his beloved Master: “If any man love me... My 
Father will love him, and We will come to him, and make Our 
abode with him” (John xiv. 23). Happy reward! Reward far 
surpassing all that human intelligence can fathom! That the God 
of infinite perfection should come into the heart of man, and that, 
not in a passing way, not for a few brief moments, but that He 
should come and fix His abode permanently in the heart of His 
creature! What sacrifice can be too great, to gain such a reward? 


Wuat Return SHALL WE MAKE? 


My Brethren, we have seen that the object of the Divine Law- 
Giver in propounding the parable of the Sower, was to make it 
have a practical bearing on our own lives. We must not be only 
hearers of the word, but doers also. Look into your own lives. If 
the Master were to ask you at this present moment what soil you 
are preparing for His seed, what would be your answer? Would 
you have to tell Him that His seed has been lying useless in yous 
heart, through your not appreciating its value? Would you have to 
say that through your cowardice when tempted by the Evil One, the 
seed has failed to bring forth fruit? Would you have to take your 
stand among these poor blinded souls, who are choked with the cares 
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and pleasures of this life? My Brethren, if for any of these reasons 
the seed has been neglected hitherto, it can, even now, be made 
bring forth much fruit. There is no need to lose hope. Jesus is 
still waiting, longing for admission into your heart. Do you not 
hear the voice of the Beloved, as He knocks at the door of your 
heart? “Open to Me, My sister, My spouse.” Open thy heart to 
Him who alone can satisfy its longings. Open thy heart to the 
touch of grace. Open thy heart, that the sun of Love may shine 
on it, that the rain of Love may pour over it, that so the Divine seed 
may bring forth fruit a hundredfold. Close in the door of thy 
heart on Jesus. There, locked in its innermost depths, where no 
creature can break into thy solitude, thou shalt hear His loving 
invitation: “Come to Me, O Child of My Sacred and Suffering 
Heart. I-will fill thy life with every good. I will be thy peace and 
thy joy. My Child, be not deaf to My appeal. My Child, give Me 
thy heart.” Surely there is only one answer to such a call. Surely 
your answer to your pleading Master will be: “Yes, my Jesus, my 
God, no longer will I refuse Thee. Alas, too late have I known 
Thee; too late have I loved Thee. But now, at last, I will begin. 
Take O Lord and receive my all. Nothing more, in life or death, 
shall separate me from Thy love. Lord Jesus, my Master, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 


BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Forget and Forgive 
“He who loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law” (Rom. xiii. 8). 


Just after Christmas, my dear children, the Church celebrated the 
feast of St. Stephen. This saint was a deacon and the first martyr. 
He not only took care of the poor, but he preached to the people and 
did great miracles among them. Some of the Jews who would not 
believe, being angry, took him before the council. And because 
he told men the truth, they were filled with rage against Stephen, 
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and gnashed their teeth at him like wild beasts. But he, look- 
ing up towards heaven, saw a glorious light there, and Jesus stand- 
ing at the right hand of God. And he said: “I see the heavens 
opened, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God.” Then the 
people cried out with loud voices against him, and stopped their 
ears that they might not hear his words; and they brought him out 
of the city and stoned him. While they were stoning him, he 
knelt down on the ground and prayed, saying: “Lord, forgive 
them for this sin.” 

Two boys who had been great friends got into an argument and 
they soon began to fight. The boy who was beaten cried out: 
“T will never forgive you!” ‘You may perhaps often have said the 
same. There may be a boy or a girl who likes to make fun of you. 
You resolve never to talk to him or her again. A little hatred has 
sprung up in your heart against the one or the other. 

Some of your companions have started a game and none of them 
wants you asa partner. They brush you aside. You are tempted to 
look for a chance to revenge yourself, and you say to yourself that 
you will never forget or forgive. 

In the Bible we read of a wealthy ruler whose name was Joseph 
of Egypt. King Pharaoh himself honored Joseph by taking off his 
ring from his hand and putting it on Joseph’s finger, and dressing 
him in rich clothing and putting a gold chain about his neck, and 
having him ride also in the chariot next to the king’s chariot. 
Pharaoh gave him a beautiful home with a large park around it, 
a stable full of horses, beautiful clothes and much money. All the 
orders of the new ruler were obeyed throughout the land. 

You all know that he was the young man of whom some years 
before his brothers had become jealous and whom they wanted to 
kill, but finally decided on selling to merchants on their way to 
Egypt. And because Joseph was so good God was with him 
throughout all his hardships. 

Joseph’s brothers thought that he was dead. Without any thought 
of ever seeing him again, the ten brothers started out for Egypt 
with their empty sacks and their little donkeys, to buy corn. 

You remember that when the brothers reached Egypt they were 
taken to the ruler who sold the corn. But at first they did not know 
that this great man in fine clothes was the boy whom they had 
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gold to the camel drivers so many years before. When they came 
into the large room where he was, they bowed down to the earth 
before him. Then Joseph saw them and knew who they were. 
This was his chance if he wanted to punish those brothers who had 
treated him so cruelly. They were hungry now, bowing before him 
and asking for food. If he refused to give it to them, it would 
punish them for the time when he, a boy, had begged them with 
tears not to sell him to the camel drivers, and not to be taken away 
from his father and his home. But God was always with him, and 
when we know that God is near us, we cannot be unforgiving or 
mean; we must be good and loving; so Joseph forgave his brothers 
and fed them. 

Children, would you have acted as Joseph did? I am afraid that 
some boys and girls of our day would have looked down upon the 
brothers of Joseph and made them feel very small; perhaps they 
would have sent them away out of sweet revenge. 

None of you, my dear children, ever met with such heartless con- 
duct as poor Joseph. On that account it ought to be easier for you 
to forgive. Perhaps within the next few days some companion will 
tease and anger you. Will you strike back at him and not forgive 
his rash conduct? No, like Joseph, you will forget it. You will 
not retire that night with a spark of enmity in your heart. And 
you will do more than that. The next time you are invited to play 
with your companion you will do it with great pleasure. When 
you are in church, pray for him; imitate our Lord on the Cross, 
who prayed for His enemies, and St. Stephen who prayed for those 
who stoned him to death. 

If you forgive and forget, you are a child of God. God in His 
infinite goodness acts just like that. You have often offended Him 
perhaps by cursing, swearing and disobedience. From day to day, 
you enjoy the gifts of God: your meals, light and air, your good 
parents and all good things. And even if you have offended God all 
your lifetime, in the end He will forgive you, if you only ask His 
pardon, and be sorry for your sins. And you do not want 
to forgive an injury? 











FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Those Grey White Years 


“Rise up before the hoary head, and honor the person of the aged man” 
(Lev. xix. 32). 

Wherever the Infant Jesus went, there was happiness and joy, 
Forty days after the child was born, Mary and Joseph went to the 
Temple with their new-born Babe. They wanted to give thanks to 
God for the great favor, and they offered a pair of pigeons as a 
gift to God. 

In Jerusalem there lived an old man with long, white, silvery 
hair and a grey beard. He was partially blind. His name was 
Simeon. He was a good man, who feared God, and who was 
expecting Jesus to come into the world, because of what the prophets 
had written about Him. The Holy Spirit had promised Simeon 
that he should not die until he had seen Jesus. And now the Holy 
Spirit told Simeon to go into the Temple. When Joseph and Mary 
brought in the child, Simeon took Him up into his arms and he 
began to pray: ‘Now, O Lord, dismiss Thy servant in peace.” 

And there was a woman named Anna, a prophetess. She was a 
widow of great age, who lived near the Temple, so that she might 
worship there day and night. While Simeon was speaking, she also 
came into the Temple where Jesus was, and thanked God because 
He had let her see Him. Then she went out, and spoke of Him to 
others who were looking for the coming of the Saviour. 

My dear children, many an old man and many an old woman 
shed tears to-day. Do you know why? Because their children are 
not so kind to them as Jesus was to Simeon and Anna. Our dear 
Lord did not despise old people. He came to them and made them 
happy. Now since the old people are worn and bent from age, 
many girls and boys laugh at them and call them names. Do you 
know the story of Elisha, who was insulted one day by some rude 
boys? Elisha went from Jericho to Bethel; there came forth from 
the city little children, who mocked him and cried after him saying, 
“Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head.” They made sport 
of him, because he was bald; they told him to go up, as Elijah had 
gone up, when God took him to heaven. Elisha turned back, and 
looking at them, he asked the Lord to punish them for their sin. 
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Thereupon two bears came forth from the woods and tore forty-two 
of the children to pieces. 

Perhaps some of you have tormented or grieved old people at 
home. Did you ever stop to think why they have grey hair and 
are wrinkled? Ill their lives they had worry and sorrow. Many 
a night they could not sleep while thinking of their children’s wel- 
fare. Would you laugh at such an old man or woman? Why 
do they shake and tremble so? Simply because for sixty, seventy, 
or eighty years they have worked every day and sometimes at night, 
and now they are weak, tired, and exhausted. The conduct of the 
younger folks is often so unbecoming and so un-Christian towards 
the old that it unnerves them, makes them cross and peevish, and 
deprives them of peace in their declining years. Do you want to add 
to the discomfort of those who are old and feeble? 

Dear children, when we meet an old man or an old woman we 
will not laugh at them nor ridicule them. We will sympathize with 
their failings and, like Jesus, try to make them happy. On meeting 
an old person we will greet him. To-day we will promise the Infant 
Jesus always to respect the old and to do all in our power to make 
them happy. Boys and girls, you are growing older every day; if 
you show great regard for the old folks now, God will reward you 
when you too have grey hair and ra grown feeble with advancing 
years. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Our Lord’s Vineyard 


“Go you also into my vineyard” (Matt. xx. 4). 


Have any of you, my dear children, ever seen a vineyard? What 
a grand sight to see the pretty blossoms in spring time and the 
beautiful grapes in fall. But that all means much labor and hard 
work. The whole family is busy in the field; father, mother and 
the grown-up children. If God blesses this hard work, there will 
always be a good crop. The Lord has also established a very large 
vineyard among His creatures. Every one of us should be like a 
vine bearing good fruit. We should be good, pure, diligent, chari- 
table and kind. If everybody throughout the world tries very hard 
to practice these virtues, God will be pleased. To have everything 
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according to His will, the good Lord needs helpers in His vineyard, 

In to-day’s Gospel, Jesus tells us that a certain man went to the 
market-place to find men to work in his vineyard. “Come, and 
help me,” he said, “to work in my vineyard.” Children, this man 
is God; He comes to everybody and says: “Help me to make every 
person pious and good.” The good God at this very minute calls 
on you, no matter how small you are: “Child, help me make my 
vineyard very beautiful. Come and be a fellow-worker.” 

How can you help God in improving His vineyard? You have 
a self-willed little brother at home who does not want to obey his 
mother. On the quiet you can tell your brother: “You are a 
naughty boy; it is not nice to disobey mother. God will be angry 
with you.” ‘You have a companion who is constantly cursing and 
swearing; at every opportunity he blasphemes God. You must call 
your companion’s attention to his misdemeanor: “You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself,” you must say to him, “respectable people 
do not curse or swear. God will punish you.” In church, during 
divine service, your neighbor wants to talk with you, wants to laugh 
and fool. Pay no attention to him, pray for him and he will 


afterwards join you in prayer. There is a collection taken up in 
church or in school for the poor pagans in Africa, or India or 
China. In your little bank at home you have some savings. Con- 
tribute some of that money for the poor heathen, and you will help 
to improve the vineyard of the Lord. 


To-day we will call to mind the Children Crusaders, who left their 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters to fight the pagans in the 
Holy Land, where our Lord suffered and died. Their slogan was: 
“We will go and regain the Holy Land for the glory of God.” 
Those good children suffered hunger and thirst and many other 
inconveniences. From the long journey their feet began to blister. 
On their way they were attacked by bad men and wild animals. 
Children, you are not asked to suffer the hardships of the brave 
little Crusaders. Wherever you are, at home, in school, or on the 
street you can gain souls for God, and help to beautify the Lord’s 
vineyard. Are the little Crusaders going to put you to shame? 

There lived a wicked king who wanted his whole country for 
himself. He made a law that every baby boy born to the Hebrew 
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mothers should be thrown into the river. The girls might be left 
alive, but all the boys were to be drowned. The wife of Amram 
gave birth to a baby boy. He was very beautiful and his mother 
loved him, but she feared that some of Pharaoh’s servants would 
come and take him from her to kill him. Therefore she hid him 
for three months after he was born, but then she could hide him no 
longer. So she took a little ark, or boat, made out of the long 
weeds that grew by the river, and daubed it over with pitch to keep 
out the water. And she put her baby into the ark and laid it care- 
fully among the bushes at the edge of the river. And the daughter 
of King Pharaoh found the little boy and exclaimed: “Surely this 
must be one of the Hebrew children. I will keep him for my own.” 
He was given back to his mother who nursed him and cared for 
him, and when he was bigger he lived in the palace of the princess, 
and she treated him as her son, and called him Moses, which means, 
“drawn out,” because, she “drew him out of the water.” 

After many years he became a shepherd. As he led his sheep up 
a mountain one day, he saw a burning bush; flames of fire came 
from it, and yet it was not burned up. God called to him out of the 
midst of this bush, saying: “Moses! Moses!’ Moses answered, 
“Here Iam.” Then God said: “Put off thy shoes from thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” So Moses 
took them off and hid his face, for he was afraid; he was standing 
in the presence of God. God told Moses that He would send him 
to lead His people out of the land of the wicked king and to bring 
them into a land flowing with milk and honey. Moses was brave 
and when he told them what had happened they bowed their heads 
and praised God. Then one night Moses led his people out of the 
country. By a most wonderful kind of light they found the way. 
It was a great high cloud, which at night turned into a pillar of fire, 
and was so big and bright that it gave light to all the people. God 
watched and took care of them; and just as He heard their cry and 
came to help them, so He hears us when we pray to Him. We do 
not see a shining cloud, but God himself sees us always, and loves 
us and takes care of us. 












SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


God’s Trace of Land 


“And the field is the world, And the good seed are the children of the king. 
dom” (Matt. ziti. 38). 

After the snow has melted, the big fields will be covered with 
green blades shooting up from the soil. What a grand sight is 
opened to our view! In our mind we see the many ears of corn 
waving in the autumn breeze. The farmer, whilst looking over his 
field, is often full of apprehension about his crops. A storm might 
arise and tear up all the plants. There might be a great drought 
and very little sunshine. 

Children, every individual heart is a large field. The growth 
of every boy’s heart and of every girl’s heart is watched by some 
one. Your good father and your good mother are watching your 
heart, and so likewise are your zealous pastor and your teachers. 

My dear boys and girls, when you come under observation of 
those who are placed over you and have charge of you, very serious 
thoughts fill their minds. What aim in life will these young people 
have? What will Freddy choose for his life work? What calling 
is Anna going to follow? Your parents will often say to them- 
selves, ““Will our Charlie become unruly and be a degenerate, bring- 
ing disgrace upon the family, and end his days in prison?” Which 
girl, which boy will be barred out of heaven by Almighty God? 
How many are there among you who disregard the kind words 
and admonitions of your parents? Which child has a heart of 
stone or a heart hedged in by briars, preventing the good words 
from taking root and bearing fruit? 

These questions give a great deal of worry to your parents, your 
pastor and your teachers. The answer, in many cases, is very doubt- 
ful. I am sure, that the majority of the children before me are 
good and obedient. Will you continue to be good and obedient? 
Many bad men and women in the world will try to seduce you. 
There are some among you who want to be bad. A certain bad 
boy cannot rest until he gets into a fight, and that other girl is 
always quarreling. That boy Charlie is already very bold, and 
there is Catherine who is disobedient and unruly to parents and 
teachers. Among you there are some who habitually tell lies, who 
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steal and pilfer at home, in school and among their friends. They 
are sowing the bad seed of a future thief, of a murderer or of a 
robber. What kind of man or woman will you be? Will you bear 
good fruit, or will you be gathered up as cockle ready to burn? 

I am going to tell you about two boys who brought presents to 
God. One was a farmer, his name was Cain. He had a garden 
and raised fruit and vegetables. The other boy, whose name was 
Abel, was a shepherd; he took care of sheep and goats. Each 
brought a present to God of what he had. Abel brought some of 
his little lambs, and Cain brought some fruit. And they both had 
wicked hearts which often led them to sin. But Abel repented of 
his sins. He loved giving a present to God, and his face was bright 
and joyful as he came with the lambs in his arms. And one day 
he brought a lamb from his flock and offered it to God. The way 
he offered it was first to kill it, and then burn it on an altar. The 
altar was a pile of stones or earth, with a flat top, raised up as 
high as a table. He put some wood on this altar, cut and ready 
to burn; then he laid the lamb, after it was killed, on the wood; 
next he set fire to the wood, which burned the lamb, so there 
was nothing left on the altar but ashes. God was pleased that Abel 
should worship Him in this way. The lamb was gentle and patient 
and innocent, and when Abel killed it and offered it on the altar, 
it seemed like our Saviour, who was to come after so many years 
to die for our sins. 

Cain did not repent of his sins; when he brought his offering it 
was not a lamb, but some fruit or grain, taken out of the field or 
from the trees of his garden; and God was not pleased with Cain 
or hie offering. Then Cain was very angry; he did not look 
happy before, but now he went about sullenly. Yet God spoke 
kindly to him, and asked why he was angry. If Cain did right, 
God said, He would be pleased with him; and if he did not do right, 
the fault was his own. Cain hated Abel, because God was better 
pleased with Abel’s offering. One day, Cain asked Abel to go into 
the field with him. Abel was glad to go, thinking Cain was willing 
to be friendly again. But, no; while they were walking together in 
the field, Cain turned and killed his brother. Now God spoke to 
Cain again, but in a different manner. In punishment for killing 
Abel, He declared that Cain should be a fugitive and a vagabond 
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on the earth, that is, that he should flee about the earth from one 
place to another, as a person who is always in fear, and who has no 
home in which to live. So Cain went away, and built a city, and 
lived all the rest of his life away from his father and mother, a 
lonely and unhappy man. 

Children, you have your future in your own hands. The 
growth of the good seed does not depend on heat or cold, rain or 
snow, or any weather conditions, but it depends on your good will. 
If you make up your mind to be a good man or a good woman, you 
will be one. The Lord who is the heavenly husbandman will help 
you along, if you only show a good will. Every morning make a 
firm resolution that you are going to be good and useful members 
of society. When you begin your studies in the morning, say to 
yourself: “I am going to be an excellent man. I am going to make 
my parents and my teachers happy. I want my parents and my 
teachers to be proud of me.” And if you continue in this manner 
God will be pleased with you. 
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